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TRUST. 





BY KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 


Why fret thee, soul, 
For things beyend thy small control? 
Do but thy part, and thou shalt see 
Heaven will have charge of these and thee. 
Sow thou the seed, and wait in peace 

The Lord’s increase. 


Canst thou divine 
The miracle of shower and shine? 
The marvel of recurrent spring 
That from the thorn can roses bring? 
The ebb and flow of tides that keep 
Time through thy sleep? 


Not one of these 
But balks thee with its mysteries! 
Give, then, thy labor to an end 
Thou canst not clearly comprebend, 
Content that God, who knoweth best, 

Shall do the rest. 

—Christian Union. 
oe. 2. 2. oo 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





A signal victory for woman suffrage has 
been gained in Wisconsin. The Legisla- 
ture of that State passed a law granting 
women the right to vote ‘tat all elections 
pertaining to school matters.” . The law 
was afterwards submitted to the voters, 
as required by the constitution of Wiscon- 
sin, and was ratified by the necessary ma- 
jority. A discussion then arose as to the 
meaning of the words ‘pertaining to 
school matters.’”? The women claimed that 
the election of officials who appoint school 
boards is an election pertaining to school 
matters, and that in cities where the nayor 
appoints the school board, women are en- 
titled to vote for mayor. ‘To make a test 
case, the Rev. Olympia Brown Willis, 
President of the Wisconsin Woman Suf- 
frage Association, offered her vote at the 
municipal election in Racine, and the in- 
spectors having refused to receive it, she 
sued them for damages. Judge Winslow 
has just decided the case in her favor. 
This establishes municipal suffrage for 
women in Wisconsin, unless the decision 
thould be reversed by the Supreme Court. 
There is great rejoicing in the woman suf- 
frage ranks, and the WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
hastens to bring out the dove with the 
Olive branch, which we use instead of a 
tooster. Hurrah for Wisconsin! 
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Mrs. Willis, in her complaint, alleges 
that on April 5, 1887, at the annual muni- 
tipal election in Racine, she offered her 
ballot, and that the election inspectors re- 
fused to receive it; that she used every 
lawful means to cast her ballot, but it was 
tefused, and she therefore demanded judg- 
Ment against the defendants in the sum of 
five thousand dollars. City Attorney Flett 
Claimed that the law was unconstitutional, 
tnd that the Legislature exceeded its au- 
thority in making it; that the election in 
Question was not one pertaining to school 
Matters; that the Legislature intended to 
limit the right of suffrage granted to 
Yomen; that if women have the right to 
Yote at municipal elections, he could not 
e at what election they would not have 





the right, inasmuch as all elections do per- 
tain to school matters. Mr. Rowlands and 
other attorneys argued that the law was 
constitutional, and that the inspectors 
were liable for not allowing the women to 
vote. The whole argument is on a demur- 
rer that the complaint does not state facts 
sufficient to form a cause of action, which 
brings up the constitutionality of the law, 
and also the question as to whether the 
election pertains to school matters. 





Judge Winslow said that it was a case 
of great importance. The law, to say the 
least, was most bungling in its terms; but 
it devolved upon him to put upon it such 
construction as in his judgment it should 
receive. He held that it was constitutional, 
inasmuch as the constitution of the State 
of Wisconsin is a limitation and not a 
grant of legislative power, and cousequent- 
ly, that which is not expressly prohibited 
by the constitution is within the power of 
the Legislature to enact. He also held 
that the municipal election in Racine is 
one which pertains to school matters, and, 
being such, it was the privilege of women 
to vote the whole municipal ticket. He 
said that if such were not the case, the 
law would be inoperative in cities, which 
evidently was not the intention of the Leg- 
islature. It was not for the court to specu- 
late as to the consequences, or the extent 
to which this construction might lead. 
The demurrer interposed by the defend- 
ants was overruled, and the case will be 
appealed to the Supreme Court. The 
judge’s decision was warmly applauded by 
a large number of ladies in the court- 
room. 


——e 


Among the ladies present were Mrs. A. 
B. Gray, of Schofield; Mrs. M. F. Han- 
chett, of Madison; Miss M. E. Gouch, Miss 
Davidson and Mrs. Sager, of Kenosha; 
Mrs. Lamberton, of Lambertewn; and 
Mrs. Grey, of Western Union Junction. A 





| great many letters were received from all 


parts of the State, expressing interest and 
anxiety regarding the result of the suit. 
The attorneys for the ladies were Row- 
lands & Rowlands, of Racine, and Hon. I. 
C. Sloan, of Madison. They receive high 
praise for the ability with which they pre- 
sented the arguments for the law, showing 
careful research, and on the point of con- 
stitutionality quoting a large number of 
authorities. The Racine Daily Times 
says: ‘The greatest enthusiasm prevailed 
throughout the court-room.” 

es site 


A number of ladies offered their votes at 
the recent election in Fredonia, N. Y., but 
the inspectors refused to receive them. 
The Fredonia Censor says: 


When the fourteen ladies came to offer 
their ballots at the polls of District No. 1, 
there stood by the rail an old town drunk- 
ard and pauper. He was pretty drunk 
then, and the expression on his face, as he 
watched the ineffectual efforts of the ladies 
to have their ballots taken, would have 
been amusing if the import of it had not 
betokened such rank injustice. ‘The ladies 
were among our best—intelligent, God- 
fearing, some of them heavy tax-payers; 
but that ignorant, besotted pauper had 
more direct voice in the government than 
all of them, yes, than all the women in the 
Empire State. Yet all these women are 
amenable to the laws, and most of them 
have paid_school, village, town, county 
and State taxes for years; are taxed to 
support that very old drunkard’s family 
every winter, but they cannot even vote for 
choice of the poormaster who disburses 
their money, nor for officers to prohibit the 
sale of the liquor which consumes most of 
his earnings. He was evidently conscious 
of his great superiority even as he steadied 
himself against the rail in front of the in- 
spectors, and as the ladies turned sadly 
away and he looked after them with a 
drunken grin, we thought that the photo- 
graph of that scene, posted in any polling- 
place, would convey more conviction of 
the injustice of our present suffrage laws 
than volumes of printed or hours of oral 





| argument. 
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Ten ladies in Laona, N. Y., and a num- 
ber of others in Kattelville, swore in their 
votes. The ladies in Kattelville voted the 
prohibition ticket. Five men, three Dem- 
ocrats and two Republicans, have entered 
complaint to District-attorney G. B. Cur- 
tiss against them, and the district-attor- 
ney says the case will be brought before 
the grand jury. An effort will also be 
made to indict several of the men who es- 
corted the women to the polls, furnished 
them tickets and encouraged them to pro- 
ceed. This, it is claimed, is in violation 
of Section 405 of the election code, which 
provides that every person who shall pro- 
cure, aid, assist, counsel or advise another 
to offer his vote at any election, knowing 
that the person is not duly qualified to 








vote at the place where the vote is offered, 
shall upon conviction be adjudged guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 





oss 
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It is not easy to see just how either 
the men or the women can be legally con- 
victed. The inspectors, when any one ap- 
plies to vote of whose right to do so they 
are doubtful, are required to administer 
the voter’s oath. If the applicant takes 
it, that relieves the inspectors of responsi- 
bility; but if he is proved to have sworn 
falsely, he can be punished for perjury. 
The ladies who swore in their votes did 
not commit perjury, since the oath merely 
declares that the applicant is over twenty- 
one, has resided for a certain length of 
time in the district, and has not yet voted 
at this election. On the other hand, the 
men cannot well be convicted of encour- 
aging anybody to vote ‘knowing that the 
person is not duly qualified.”” Whether 
the women have the legal right to vote or 
not, there is no doubt that both they and 
the men who encourage them believe that 
they have it; and there is quite an array 
of legal opinions to back them. What- 
ever the final decision of the courts may 
be, the matter is stirring up much dis- 
cussion, and calling attention anew to the 
unjust exclusion of women from suffrage. 


Ques 
—t + 





At the annual convention of the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
now in session at Nashville, ‘Tenn., there 
are present four hundred delegates, repre- 
senting forty States and Territories. Six- 
ty-four different lines of effort are tabu- 
lated under the heads of preventive, edu- 
cational, evangelistic, social and legal 
work. The fact that no State Uunion is 
bound by the action of the national society 
was emphasized. The President, Miss 
Frances E. Willard, said in her annual ad- 
dress: 

‘*Women should use their utmost influ- 
ence, and wherever they have the school 
ballot, they should use that to engraft the 
kindergarten upon the public school. We 
tnust work out the manifest destiny of the 
municipal ballot for women as a means of 
enforcing prohibitory Jaw, and emphasize 
more strongly than before the national 
amendment, which shall remove all legal 
disabilities from the daughters of the Re- 
public. I believe, also, that the Prohibi- 
tion party should strongly state, as its ul- 
timate aim, two amendments to the natiou- 
al Constitution, the first calling for univer- 


sal prohibition, the second enfranchising | 


the women, and that it should carefully 
study the platform of the labor reformers, 
both Knights of Labor and Grangers, that 
it may incorporate the principles of arbi- 
tration and co-operation into its own, with 
any others that seem to be based upon 
Christian ethics and Christian brother- 
hood. Among these is most assuredly in- 
volved equal wages as well as equal moral 
standards for women and men, heavier 
penalties for crimes against women, and 
the raising of the age of protection to 
eighteen years.” 


———— _ -*#oo— 





There is a constant demand for articles 
that contain solid meat of doctrine, spiced 
and garnished with fun, to be read aloud 
at the meetings of woman suffrage clubs 
and leagues. ‘*Woman’s Sphere,” which 
we print this week instead of a story, is 
well adapted for this purpose. 


ae 


Col. T. W. Higginson, in his speech at 
Philadelphia, defined anew his position on 
woman suffrage, which has been lately the 
object of some misconstruction. The 
speech is published in this week's 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL, and Col. Higginson 
will issue itas a pamphlet. With his main 
proposition, viz.: that the fundamental 
argument for woman suffrage is its essen- 
tial justice, all suffragists will agree. The 
argument based upon the way in which 
women will vote has sometimes been over- 
strained by sanguine advovates of the re- 
form. Nevertheless, wherever woman suf- 
frage has been tried, it has been found that 
the majority of women do vote right, not 
on all questions, but on certain particular 
questions of much importance; and a legiti- 
mate argument can be drawn from this 
fact. When it is predicted that most 
women will vote in accord with the aver- 
age characteristics of the sex, it is no 
answer to point to some woman who isa 
glaring exception tothe rule. It might as 
well be urged that the majority of women 
cannot be trusted to vote for temperance, 
because here and there we find a woman 
who keeps a grog-shop. The remonstrants 
have made frequent use of this argument, 
but have never been able to convince either 
the temperance societies or the liquor- 
dealers. 





TWO SUFFRAGE ADDRESSES. 
We give this week the closing portion 


“of the address of President William D. 


Foulke, made on Monday evening, Oct. 
31, at the Annual Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association, also 
the address of Col. T. W. Higginson, 
made on the following evening. 


ADDRESS OF HON. WM. D. FOULKE. 


Senator Ingalls, in his article in the 
September Forum, is entitled to the grati- 
tude of every friend of woman suffrage 
for his frank confession that it can be suc- 
cessfully opposed only upon grounds 
which repudiate the principles of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and overthrow 
the foundation of our government. He 
says: ‘*The political dogmatism which 
asserts that suffrage is a natural right and 
that government rests upon eonsent has 
naturally led to a vigorous demand for 
the enfranchisement of woman. If the 
premises are granted the argument is con- 
clusive.” To defeat the conclusion he 
therefore attacks the premises, saying: 
‘Thomas Jefferson, the father of modern 
democracy, borrowed his ideas of the 
social contract from Rousseau and the 
French philosophers. - His dreamy 
imagination was captivated by their vague 
phrases and imperfect generalizations. 
He had no conception of the moral forces 
which give a nation strength, duration 
and grandeur.” 

This will be news to most of us, citizens 
of the Republic which has been built 
upon the principles laid down by Jeffer- 
son, and it is well that we should clearly 
understand that the exclusion of women 
from the ballot can be justified only by 
logic which confesses that the colonies 
had no right to independence, that taxa- 
tion without representation was not tyran- 
ny, that the principles for which they 
fought were vicious and untrue, that they 
were traitors and rebels and not men 
struggling for human rights and political 
justice, that the veneration which we pay 
to their memory is folly. If these things 
are true, let us confess them with the 
shame and national humiliation which 
Senator Ingalls’ logic inevitably involves. 
Let us admit that our national dwelling is 
built only upon shifting sands. Possibly 
we should prove our contrition for the 
wicked revolt of our fathers by again of- 
fering to become subjects of the British 
crown, but Senator Ingalls’ proposition 
**that politics is the metaphysics of force” 
may, perhaps, relieve us from this act of 
degradation, upon the theory that our rev- 
olution was afterwards justitied by the ac- 
cident of victory. 

Senator Ingalls tries to reduce the no- 
tion of natural right to an absurdity. He 
says: “If voting is a natural right then 
everybody has the same right to vote that 
he has to exist, and the disfranchisement 
of women, minors, aliens, paupers and 
polygamists is indefensible tyranny.” The 
association of these words seems sugges- 
tive of the classification mentally made by 
Senator Ingalls. If it be so, his opinion 


| of the wives, mothers and sisters of Amer- 





ican citizens is not flattering, and his ex- 
pression of this opinion is hardly courteous. 
Now, if the inexorable logic of his brute- 
force argument demands it, of course we 
vught not to complain of the breach of 
such a trifleas common decency; but the 
logical analogy is so completely lacking 
that the simplest illustration will discover 
it. Let us put his proposition in another 
form and put the word “liberty” in place 
of *‘voting ;” then we have: “If liberty is 
a natural right the imprisonment of polyg- 
amists is indefensible tyranny.” Does 
Senator Ingalls believe that liberty is not 
a natural right? Does he believe that 
those who have voluntarily forfeited it by 
crime cannot be deprived of it without 
tyranny? Does Senator Ingalls believe 
that it is wrong to deprive a man of this 
natural right if he is wholly incapable of 
exercising it, so that it is wrong Lo re- 
strain a madman? On the other hand, 
will he say that all women are incapable 
of voting? 

Now we all know that there is a period 
of immaturity when human beings are not 
capable even of enjoying liberty ; when it 
must be restrained by their necessary guar- 
dians and care-takers. The restraint is 
temporary, and the present law fixing the 
period in which that restraint is inevitable 
has placed it at the age of twenty-one 
years. Possibly that age may not be the 
proper one, but no one denies that there 
must be some limit beyond which it is im- 
possible that either liberty or the right of 
suffrage can beenjoyed. But will Senator 
Ingalls say that women, because they are 
women, are not entitled to liberty? And 
if women, no less than men, are entitled 
to personal freedom, why have they not 
the right to the same yuarantees for se- 
curing that freedom? At what age shall 
it be said that a woman is entitled to her 
liberty, and yet not entitled upon the same 
conditions as « man to her equal voice in 
the making of the laws by which that lib- 
erty shal! be restrained or protected? 

The senator says, ‘*The supreme crisis in 
the life of a State comes when its laws are 
violated and its energies assailed by com- 
binations too formidable to be overcome 
by pacific agencies ; then only the final ap- 
peal to force remains. The beak, the 
talon and thunderbolt are the emblems of 


‘national authority, and thus the State has 


always confided the contro] and direction 

of its powers to those who can enforce its 

decrees.” ‘This is the old argument that 
* (Coneluded on Second Page.) 














CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss ANNA ELLA CARROLL lately had a 
bad fall, breaking her leg. 

Mrs. JAMES T. FIeLps has an article 
for girls on “Dress” in the Christmas 
Wide Awake. 

Rev. ANNIE H. SHAw has given fifty- 
three lectures in Iowa during the past 
year, besides many in other States. 

Miss EvLvers, M. D., who is physician 
to the Queen of Corea at a salary of $18,- 
000 a year, has married Rev. D. A. Bun- 
ker. 

Mrs. Dr. A. D. Kina, of Des Moines, 
has been appointed resident physician for 
the State Industrial School for Girls at 
Mitchelville. 

Mrs. MARIA GOODELL Frost will read 
a paper on “The Religious Aspect of 
Womar Suffrage” before the Oberlin 
Equal Rights Society, Nov. 22. 

Miss ALICE PINE has just been elected 
by the New York Board of Education as 
Schoo] Trustee in Ward 15. She is the 
first woman chosen to such a position in 
that city. 

Miss ANTHONY and Mrs. GOUGAR spoke 
eloquently to a crowded audience in Vin- 
cennes, Ind., a few days ago. Accord- 
ing to the Vincennes Commercial, the 
meeting was a great success. 

Mrs. E. L. Saxon is speaking to large 
audiences in Kansas. She had crowded 
meetings both at Lindsborg and Marquette. 
She expects to give her time next year to 
Kansas and Nebraska. 

Mrs. Mary 8S. Knaaos, in the Bay City 
(Mich.) Times, has a timely article on the 
presentation of immoral plays, and the 
urgent need that such plays should not be 
countenanced by good men and women. 

Miss PHEBE COUZINS has been super- 
seded as United States Marshal by Judge 
J. W. Emerson, of Ironton, Mo., a nephew 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson. It is said that 
he did not seek the appointment, and may 
not accept it. 

Mrs. LOGAN says that Gen. Logan’s 
books are selling very well. About 
30,000 copies of ‘The Great Conspiracy” 
were sold up to September last, and the 
sale continues steadily. Mrs. Logan now 
gets forty cents upon each copy sold. 

Miss SUSAN TRAVERS has for three 
years supported a kitchen-garden in con- 
nection with the Fourteenth Ward School 
in Crosby Street, New York, where little 
children, principally Italians, are taught 
to set table, wash dishes, and to be neat 
little housekeepers, in time to pianoforte 
music by Miss Travers. 

Mrs. GENERAL DEVEREUX, for ten 
years a valued member of the Cincinnati 
Commercial Gazette staff, has been made 
an honorary commissioner of the Centen- 
nial Exposition to be held in Cincinnati 
next year. MISS CHRISTINE SULLIVAN, 
the artist, and Miss LOvISE MCLAUGHLIN, 
artist and author, are the other ladies 
named upon this commission. 

Miss DorROTHEA L. Drx, among her 
other good deeds, succeeded in calling the 
personal attention of Pope Pius IX to the 
shocking management of the State Insane 
Asylum at Rome. In a brief but some- 
what audacious interview she presented 
such startling facts to the Pope that he at 
once took the subject in hand, ordered a 
new institution and a new system, and 
thanked Miss Dix warmly for her humane 
efforts. 

LADY ARABELLA DENNY has presented 
a rather embarrassing gift to the nursery 
of the Dublin Workhouse. It is an alarm 
which strikes every twenty minutes, in- 
tended to warn those responsible for the 
care of the little ones that feeding-time is 
at hand. The Westminster and Lambeth 
Gazette asks: ‘*Does Lady Araoella think 
that babies want feeding every twenty 
minutes, and does she expect that work- 
house officials would consent to supply 
such amazing requirements on the part 
of infant paupers?” 

MADAME BENDA, the mother of Map- 
AME MOopJESKA, has just died in Poland. 
She had lived to an advanced age, but was 
active and energetic to the last. Madame 
Benda was a woman of unusually strong 
character, and she brought up a large 
family, of which the distinguished actress 
was the youngest, to hard work and self- 
respect. Madame Modjeska was the prop 
and stay of her mother from the time she 
was fifteen. The news of Madame Ben- 
da’s death was received while Madame 
Modjeska was playing Juliet in Omaha, 
but she was not informed of it until after 
the performance. 
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TWO SUFFRAGE 
(Continued from 
the ballot and the bullet 
and it has undoubted 
ground of the exclusion t 
the suffrage. ‘They have not had the phys- 
ical power to compel it, and if women 
ought not to vote because they cannot en- 
torce the decrees of State, upon what pre- 
tence can men who are feeble, sick, crip- 
pled and ow heed incompetent, assume 
to'take "part in the management of the gov- 
ernment? And if men who cannot tight 
ought to be disfranchised, how shall it be 
with those who can, but do not? Might 
not the U. 8. Senate have been deprived 
even of the services of the able senator 
from Kansas by the inevitable deductions 
of his own logic? If power to enforce the 
decrees of the State be the criterion of ca- 
pacity for suffrage, then soldiers alone 
should rule. ‘hat was a model govern- 
ment when, amid the corruption of decay- 
ing Rome. the Praetorian Guard, the de- 
pository of all political power, put up at 
auction the imperial diadem, and old Didi- 
us Julianus became Imperator because he 
was the highest bidder. Does the senator 
recommend a change in our form of gov- 
ernment to this earlier and ‘‘more logical” 
system? Many of us fondly believed that 
the world was beginning to outgrow 
“The good old way, the simple plan, 
Where he should Take who has the power, and 
he should keep who can.” 


Some of us thought that even in the 
hands of a man no greater than Senator 
Ingalls the pen might become mightier 
than the sword. But as the senator dis- 
claims such a possibility, we admit our 
mistake and will cease to believe that there 
is anything in the powers of his mind 
which is at all superior to physical force. 

It is refreshing, in this period of the 
world’s history, to find some one who is 
willing to admit that his idea of good gov- 
ernment, as well as of bad, is the simple 
rule of the strongest. Mankind is very apt 
to act upon that theory, but a sense of 
shame induces more hesitating natures to 
disavow it. Senator Ingalls, however, is 
not restrained by these embarrassments, 
but calmly announces, with the naiveté of 
a Comanche chief, that the control of the 
State must always be confided to those 
who can enforce its decrees. 

‘These two advocates of arbitrary politi- 
eal authority in civilization, so different 
from each other, meet on the plains of Kan- 
sas and agree. ‘The Comanche, in buying 
a new wife for six ponies whenever he is 
minded so to do, in using her as his slave 
and his beast of burden, is only applying 
to actual life the political theories of the 
great Kansas senator in regard to a sex 
which is physically weaker than his own; 
for *‘Government in the last analysis is 
founded upon force.” 

On Tuesday evening Col. T. W. Higgin- 
son spoke as follows: 

ADDRESS OF COL. HIGGINSON. 

I have the sensations of a revolutionary 
veteran, almost, in coming back to the city 
of Philadelphia and remembering our early 
meetings here in that time of storm, in 
contrasting the audiences of to-day with 
the audiences of that day, and in thinking 
what are the difficulties that come before 
us now as compared with those of our 
youth. The audienves have changed, the at- 
mosphere of the community has changed ; 
nothing but the cause remains the same, 
and that remains because it is a part of the 
necessary evolution of democratic society 
and is an immortal thing. [Applause.] 

I recall those early audiences: the rows 
of quiet faces in Quaker bonnets in the 
foreground; the rows of exceedingly un- 
quiet figures of Southern medical students, 
with their hats on, in the background. I 
recall the visible purpose of those ener- 

etic young gentlemen to hear nobody but 
the women, and the calm determination 
with which their boot-heels contributed to 
put the male speakers Jown. I recall their 
too assiduous attentions in the streets out- 
side when the meetings broke up; and if 
there was any of that self-sacrifice which 
the chairman seems to imply, it did not re- 
fer to anything that actually took place in- 
side the hall, although even the attempt on 
a man’s part to get to the other end of his 
speech was sometimes attended with diffi- 
culties. ‘Ihe real test of chivalry, if there 
was one, consisted in the subsequent es- 
corting through the streets of Lucy Stone 
and Susan B. Anthony in the Bloomer 
dresses of those days, in the midst of a 
somewhat uncomplimentary and peripa- 
tetic audience of small boys. 

The times have changed. Much has 
come and gone since then. ‘The Southern 
medica] students have disappeared from 
the room, and almost, it may be, from 
Philadelphia. The change of fashion has 
swept away the Quaker bonnets in one 
direction, and the Bloomer trousers in an- 
other. ‘The grand voices that cheered us 
then in great measure have passed away. 
The heroic, changeless, firm, granite atti- 
tude of Garrison, the fascinating eloquence 
of Phillips, and the womanly counsel of 
Lucretia Mott are all only noble memories 
for those who recall them; but the same 
cause fills this hall and these hearts to- 
day. ‘he same cause is ours, fresher and 

ounger because thirty years have gone 

y. We need feel no anxiety about it. It 
comes before us to-day with no new argu- 
ments, no new illustrations, only with new 
tests and new methods, It comes, not with 
the vague and bodiless traditions of the 
past, but with the twenty-six thousand 
women voters of Kansas to-day behind it 
to strengthen it. Itis the cause of the fut- 
ure, the vause of the Americau people, the 
inevitable, logical result of all our reasons, 
the recognition of which alone justifies us 
in calling ourselves Republicans. Its fut- 
ure is absolutely certain. Those who join 
themselves with it join to ae that 
they can hold to. It is true of this, as 
Frederick Douglass one years ago of an- 
other organization, ‘This is the deck; all 
else is sea.” Opel 
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way, that we were at the outset. 
developed, as the antislavery movement 
developed, a great variety of angles of in- 
cidence, a great variety of points of view; 
and the spirit and freshness and vigor of 
these meetings must come in a large de- 
gree from the freedom of those who stand 
on this platform to speak their own 
thought and approach the great question 
in their own way. 

Who of us that served in the antislavery 
ranks does not remember those conflicts of 
opinion on the platform that seemed at 
times likely to rend the whole movement 
asunder? I remember dear old Stephen 
Foster, that man of iron. I remember with 
delight the time when he followed me in a 
speech in an antislavery convention at 
Worcester. He said at the outset, ‘I love 
my friend Higginson; but if there is any- 
thing | abhor, it is such sentiments as he 
has been expressing.” ‘That was the genu- 
ine thing; that was reform. Reformers 
are not always alike capable of that strict 
combination, that firm concentration, 
which makes conservatism so powerful. 
No liberal sect is ever found like the 
Roman Catholic Church in its power of 
cementing and organizing and binding. 
The force of reform is its individual enthu- 
siasm, resulting from each person follow- 
ing out his own best view. Reformers are 
like Esquimaux dogs. Do you know how 
Esquimaux dogs are fastened to the sledge? 
The owner of the dogs takes his sledge, 
catches his dog with difficulty, and fas- 
tens him by a single thong to the sledge. 
He catches another dog, puts his thong 
upon him and fastens him too. He has 
twenty dogs at last all harnessed to the 
sledge, each by his separate thong. Why 
does he waste his labor in that way? Be- 
cause, whenever the experiment has been 
tried of putting Esquimaux dogs into a 
single combined harness, the trouble was, 
they turned around and ate each other 
up. That is the trouble with reform- 
ers. If you try to make them think alike 
and act alike, destruction follows. Each 
for himself, each approaching his move- 
ment in his own way, and we have 
strength. I myself have tested the ability 
of the woman suffrage reformers to recog- 
nize this individuality of opinion; and 
those who know the recent history of this 
reform know it is a proof of the catholicity 
of this meeting that I have been invited to 
stand here among the speakers. 

I believe myself that the woman suffrage 
reform has many points of view, and that 
in some points of view it is almost peril- 
ous to approach it. I believe that we never 
can safely rest the enfranchisement of any 
large number of people upon any attempt 
to predict with precision the specific or 
even the general tendency of the votes 
which they shall cast. I dread all predic- 
tion of that kind for the woman suffrage 
movement. I rejoiced to hear the first 
speaker (Mrs. Haggart) say this evening 
that if she knew that every bad woman in 
the country would be first at the polls, she 
still should advocate woman suffrage just 
the same. [Applause.] If it were only 
mere policy, if it takes its chance of suc- 
cess only on the chance of a prediction, it 
is unsafe. It must rest on a principle to 
establish its permanent work and value. 

I dare say that in many respects woman’s 
voting would afford a better class of voters 
than the voters we have now, but I do not 
wish to enfranchise her for this reason. 
It might be a question, then, how long she 
would stay a better class after she had 
voted. I knew aman once who advocated 
woman suffrage on the ground that votin 
was necessarily demoralizing ; that we ha 
had men voting for a great while, and they 
had browght the country to the verge of 
ruin; that women would unquestionably 
in the course of fifty years, if enfran- 
chised, do the same thing, but that there 
would be fifty years in the meanwhile, and 
that the country would last his time, which 
was all he cared for. [Laughter.] 

I distrust that line of argument. How 
do we know, it might be said, how much 
of the present virtue of women comes from 
the absence of voting? ‘The argument 
proves to my mind too much. I believe 
that the majority of women would vote 
well. So we believed when we enfran- 
chised the blacks, that the majority of 
them would vote well. But the thing we 
absolutely knew was, and the only thing 
we knew, that whether they would vote 
well for the country or not, the difference 
between their having the ballot and not 
having it meant for them freedom or slav- 
ery, and it was for that reason that we 
enfranchised them. [Applause.] We took 
the chances of all the rest. Have they 
voted well? Itis hardto say. They half 
ruined South Carolina financially. We 
know that. ‘  d voted against prohibi- 
tion in ‘Texas. e know that. That they 
would vote against civil service reform is 
exceedingly probable, if they once knew 
clearly enough what it was. What we 
know is that because we enfranchised them 
they are still free, and that is enough for 
us to know. That stamps success upon 
their enfranchisement, although a thou- 
sand Senator Ingallses rise with their little 
voices at this late hour to protest against 
it and say it was a mistake. 

So it is in regard to women. I believe 
and hope that the majority of women 
would vote as my friend, Mrs. Howe, 
thinks, for peace. But I know, on the 
other hand, that a Southern statesman said 
to me that the war was prolonged two 

ears after the men would have given up, 

sause the women of the South would 
not letthem. That same man told me that 
in his opinion the practice of duelling at 
the South was sustained to this day, not 
by the voices of the men, but of the 
women. Thus, while I believe that the 
vast majority of women would throw their 
influence for peace, I yet know the - 
bilities of a minority, and I do not wish to 
rest their enfranvhisement on that ground. 
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product of a woman’s brain; and I do not 
wish to rest the demand for suffrage on 
the superior honesty of women. 

I believe that women would be the cus- 
todians of public property, as they are the 
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custodians of private property. You know 
that almost every qosp married man, if 
he succeeds in making both ends meet on 
his limited income at the end of the first 
year, owes it to his wife; and commonly 
ends in confessing that he lived more econ- 
omically the first year of his marriage 
than the last year of his bachelorhood. 
We may claim, therefore, that women are 
good, practical custodians of property 
and yet [ cannot forget that the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnz has just pub- 
lished from the educated daughter of a 
member of Congress, a Pennsylvania 
woman, one of the most determined and 
desperate pleas in favor of German social- 
ism that I have ever seen in print. And I 
cannot forget that it was a woman, Louise 
Michel, who uttered, the other day, the 
wish that on the day of the execution of 
the Chicago anarchists every court of jus- 
tice in the world might have dynamite put 
under it and be exploded forever. 

I do not, therefore, wish to claim woman 
suffrage on any basis of absolute predic- 
tion of what will be. In this I do not rep- 
resent all of those who are with me. I 
may belong to a more conzervative class 
of woman suffragists. 1 am sometimes 
told I am too conservative. I do not even 
dare to rest it on the ground, as many do, 
that the superior insight of women will 
make them better judges of public charac- 
ters and enable them to penetrate more 
keenly the devices of scoundrels. I will- 
ingly believe that women may often have 
a good eye for 3 demagogue. The women 
of Kansas seem to have proved that when 
they disposed of Senator Ingalls. [Ap- 
plause.] But I am one of those who be- 
lieve that in Massachusetts a service was 
rendered to the nation when we finally 
laid General Butler on the shelf; and [ am 
not at all sure that the women of Massa- 
chusetts would have done it. I think we 
did a good thing, irrespective of party, 
when we put President Cleveland into the 
Presidency, and I have been repeatedly 
told that if it had been left to women, he 
never would have been chosen. [Ap- 
plause.} 1 do not venture, therefore, to 
rest the argument for woman suffrage on 
the ground that women are a race of per- 
fectly ideal saints who are to step up to 
our voting-places and vote a millennium 
as soon as we enfranchise them. I do not 
know any speaker for woman suffrage who 
goes so far as that, though some might go 
further in that direction than I should. 
When George Eliot made one of her char- 
acters say, ‘I am not denying that women 
are foolish; God Almighty made ’em to 
match the men,” I recognize the truth 
of it, and I recognize that those women, to 
match the men, have got to be enfran- 
chised like the rest. 

I believe, as I said, that every great ex- 
tension of the franchise brings its dangers. 
Has there been a moment since the in- 
auguration of our government that there 
has not been somebody to declare the fail- 
ure of universal suffrage among men and 
say that our voting list was too large al- 
ready! Itis the price we pay for demo- 
cratic government. We might have recog- 
nized it beforehand; indeed, it was recog- 
nized beforehand. Fisher Ames, in com- 
pariog a monarchy and a republic, said: 
‘*‘A monarchy is a fine, well-built ship ; it is 
beautifal to look at; it sails superbly. ‘he 
difficulty is that sometimes it strikes a 
rock, and then it goesdown. But arepub- 
lic,” he said, ‘is a kind of a great clums 
raft. You can float anywhere on it; it 
will never sink, but your feet are always 
in the water.” I have no expectation that 
the admission of women to the ballot will 
enable us to keep dry shod upon the raft, 
and I am as sure as [ can be of anything 
in the future that when women are enfran- 
chised they will have some of their own 
sins to answer for, and not be able to de- 
vote themselves entirely to correcting’ the 
sins of men. [Laughter.] So surely as 
you have women statesmen you will have 
women politicians; you will have women 
bosses, women wire-pullers, women in- 
triguers. The talent that devised the 
Woman’s Bank will be brought to bear, as 
far as its power goes, upon the bank of the 
nation. ‘lhe power that advocates social- 
ism now in the abstract would advocate it 
then inthe concrete. All this is in the fut- 
ure. It is to be expected. No great ex- 
tension of the suffrage, and there never 
was any so great as this, ever failed to 
bring with it risks and drawbacks on the 
way; but the result of those risks and 
drawbacks is a true republic, the result is 
a consistent democracy. The result is a 
nation in which a man can hear the glories 
of the republic sung and not blush, as he 
has to now, at the thought that those 
boasts are built upon the disfranchisement 
of half the human race. [Applause.] 

Why, in view of these incidental uncer- 
tainties, should women be enfranchised ? 
‘That is the point where all suffragists, 
however they may differ as to methods or 
processes, come together at last. No mat- 
ter how we may differ in details upon the 
platform, you will find, if you venture to 
take advantage of those differences, that 
we are a Fi deal like those old-fashioned 
fighting Highlanders in Sir Walter Scott’s 
story, of whom Bailie Nicol Jarvie de- 
clares that no matter how they may quar- 
rel among themselves, they are always 
ready to combine at last against ‘‘all hon- 
est folk that hae money in their pockets.” 
Our combination is a mild one, so far as 
the pockets go. It is incarnated in Miss 
Cora Scott Pond, the only person whom I 
have ever encountered, in my long expe- 
rience of reformers, whe could make a 
speech and ask for a little contribution, 
and then take it up and make the audience 
feel grateful to her. [Miss Pond’s collec- 
tion was being taken up during the speak- 
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I believe in woman suffrage for the sake 
of woman herself. I believe in it because 
T am the son of a woman and the husband 
of a woman and the father of a pros 
tive woman. I remember that at one of the 
first woman suffrage meetings I ever at- 
tended, one of the first s ers was an 
odd fellow from the neighboring town, 
considered half a lunatic. ‘That didn’t 
make much impression in those days 
when we were all considered a little crazy, 
but he was a little crazier than the rest of 
us. He pushed forward on the platform, 
seeming impatient to speak, and throwin 
his old hat down by his side, he said: * 
don’t know much about this subject, nor 
any other; but I know this, my mother 
was a woman.” I thought it was the best 
condensed woman suffrage argument I 
ever heard in my life. [Applause. ] 

Woman suffrage should be urged, in my 
opinion, not from any predictions that 
amount to certainty, that claim anything 
like certainty as to what women will do 
with their votes after they get them, but 
on the ground that by all the traditions of 
our government, by all the precepts of its 
early founders, by all the axioms that lie 
at the foundation of all our political prin- 
ciples, woman needs the ballot for herself, 
for self-respect on the one side and for 
self-protection on the other. [Applause. ] 

There was a time when, whatever woman 
studied in school, the idea of teaching her 
the principles of government, of her 
studying political economy, would have 
seemed an absurdity; it was hardly 
thought of. Her path lay outside of it. 
She was not brought in contact with it. 
‘There was no loss of self-respect in those 
days to her in finding that in every great 
system of government she was omitted, 
and that, as Tennyson says in his “Prin- 
cess,” in every great revolution 


‘Millions of throats would baw! for civil rights ; 
No woman named.” 


How is it now? Go into the nearest gram- 
mar school to-morrow, and what may you 
happen upon? A mixed class of boys and 
girls reciting the Constitution of the United 
States, or some one of the various manu- 
als upon the history of politics or the or- 
ganization of our government—reciting it 
together, side by side, perhaps reciting it 
toa woman. Or you may go even intoa 
college sometimes and find a whole class 
of young men reciting to their teacher in 
political economy out of a handbook writ- 
ten by a woman, Millicent Garrett Faw- 
cett. After those boys and girls have at- 
tained their maturity and voting day 
comes, then they separate as they come 
near the voting-place, and every boy goes 
inside the door to put what he has learned 
in the school, of that teacher, into prac- 
tice; and the girls and their teacher pass 
slong, powerless to express in action a 
single one of the principles they have been 
so studiously learning. I have watched 
that thing and wondered how women 
could bear it as they do; and at last I en- 
countered one woman who seemed to me 
to take, on the whole, the most sensible 
view I ever encountered in the matter, 
who told me that again and again on elec- 
tion day she had gone out and walked up 
and down opposite the voting-place in her 
ward, with tears streaming from her eyes 
to see every ignoramus and every drunk- 
ard in the neighborhood going in there to 
east his vote, and she, a woman, unable to 
do anything to counteract it. 

This is what I mean by a woman need- 
ing the ballot for self-respect. She comes 
to the centennial celebrations here—I for- 
get just which the last one was that they 
had in Philadelphia, but they have them 
every few years [laughter ]—she hears the 
great names cited, the great authorities, 
she goes home and she looks up what 
those authorities said, how they defined 
civil government or how they defined 
freedom. She takes Benjamin Franklin, 
for instance, ‘‘that eminent Philadelphi- 
an,” as he is called in Philadelphia; ‘‘that 
eminent Bostonian who temporarily re- 
sided in Philadelphia,” as they call him in 
Boston. She looks in his writings, and 
she finds that great statesman saying 
about 1770, so distinctly that words can- 
not make it clearer, that ‘‘they who have 
no voice nor vote in the electing of repre- 
sentatives do not enjoy liberty, but are ab- 
solutely enslaved to those who have votes, 
and to their representatives.” And what 
is the woman to think of that? 

Fifty years ago the man who was long 
considered the leading jurist of the West, 
Judge Timothy Walker, of Cincinnati, 
when asked ‘**What is the legal position of 
woman in America?” said, **Write out as 
best you can the definition of legal slav- 
ery, and when you have done that you 
have the legal position of a woman.” 
The woman finds that; she sees such 
statements as that earlier or later. How 
can she feel? How can she help feeling 
that same loss of self-respect which a Jew- 
ish woman of the Jewish faith in old 
times could hardly help feeling when she 
heard men giving thanks to the Lord that 
they were not born women, and heard 
women with humble voices saying, “I 
thank Thee, Lord, that Thou hast made 
me according to Thy will?’ How could 
she help feeling as she would feel in a 
Mohammedan country when she found 
that in the great and most sacred mosques 
the edict was that no idiot, lunatic or 
woman can enter here. The woman of 
old times who did not read books of polit- 
ical economy or attend public meetings 
could retain her self-respect; but the 
woman of modern times, with every ste 
she takes in the higher education, finds it 
harder to retain that self-respect while she 
is in a republican government and yet not 
a member of it. She can study all the 
books that I saw collected this morning 
in the political economy alcove of the 
Bryn Mawr College; she can read them 
all; she can master them all; she can 
know more about them perhaps than 
any man she knows, and yet to put one 
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Then as to self-protection. In what 
does protection for us Americans? 
In the power of wri a remonstrance in 
the newspaper when conductor of a 
train does not stop as he promised, or 
when an ash barrel is hot en at the 
proper moment from before our back 
door? Is that the power that we haye for 
self-protection? It is, indeed, the begin- 
ning of power. Itis power because it has 
the ballot behind it; because the street 
department and the railroad department 
know that they have to do with that part 
of the community who have votes to back 
up what they say. Take away those 
votes, and how little is the power! The 
woman has the voice but not the vote, 
We know that there have been great 
changes in the position of woman, great 
improvements in the law in regard to 
women. What brought about those in)- 
peovementet The steady labor of women 

ike those on this platform, going before 
legislatures year by year and asking those 
legislatures to give them something they 
were not willing to give, the ballot; but 
as aresult of it, to keep the poor creat- 
ures quiet, some law was p removing 
a restriction. The old English writer, 
Pepys, in his diary, after spending u good 
deal of money for himself, finds a fittle 
left and buys his wife a new gown, be- 
cause, he says, ‘‘It is fit the poor wretch 
should have something to content her.” 
I have seen many laws passed for the ad- 
vantage of women, and they were gener- 
ally passed on that principle. 

I remember going before the Legisla- 
ture of Rhode Island once with Lucy 
Stone, and she unrolled with her peculiar 
Ss power the wrong laws that ex- 
sted in that Commonwealth in regard to 
women, and after the hearing was over the 
chairman of the committee, a judge who has 
served for years on that committee, came 
down and said to her, “Il have come to 
say to you, Mrs. Stone, that all you have 
said this morning is true, and that I am 
ashamed to think that I, who have been 
chairman for years of this judiciary com- 
mittee, should have known in my secret 
heart that it was all true, and should have 
done nothing to set those wrongs right 
until I was reminded of it by a woman.” 
Again and again I have seen that experi- 
ence. Women with bleeding feet, women 
with exhausted voices, women with worn- 
out lives, have lavished their strength to 
secure ordinary justice in the form of 
laws, which a single woman inside the 
State House, a single woman there armed 
with the position of member of the Legis- 
lature and representing a sex who had 
votes, could have got righted within two 
years. [Applause.] Every man knows 
the weakness of a disfranchised class of 
men. The whole race of women is dis- 
franchised, and they suffer in the same 
ae It is not that men are so selfish. 
It is not that they intend to do so much 
wrong to women; but any of you who 
have served in a legislative body, as I 
have, know how difficult a thing it is tu 
get attention for anything or any class of 
persons not represented on the floor; 
while a single person who stands on the 
floor clothed with his rights, with the 
other persons who have rights behind 
him, can command attention though he be 
in the smallest minority. A single natur- 
alizéd citizen in the Legislature can secure 
justice for all naturalized citizens. A sin- 
gle Roman Catholic member can secure 
justice for all Roman Catholic citizens; 
because, though he may have been per- 
sonally in the minority, he represents 
votes behind him. 

‘The woman represents no votes and she 
is weak. The best laws that are made for 
her in any State in the Union are no sure 
guarantee for her. They may be altered 
at any time, so long as she is not there to 
speak3for herself. Some Russian emper- 
or, when he was told by an admirer, 
‘Your Majesty, what do your people need 
of a constitution? Your Majesty is as 
good as a constitution to your people,’ 
said, “Then I am but a happy accident; 
that is all.”” The best legislation women 
can get is nothing more than a happy ac- 
cident unless women are there to defend it 
after they have got it. Again and agaio 
things have been given to them after the 
labor of years, and, perhaps. those same 
things have been taken from them. In the 
Legislature of New York women were 
vested with the power, a few years ag0, 
to control their own offspring as against 
the will of a dead father. A year or two 
passed by, the law was revoked and the 
power was lost. For several years back 
in Massachusetts a married woman has 
had the right under the law to dispose by 
will of five thousand dollars’ worth of 
real estate, if held in her own name. The 
woman who had saved up her own earb- 
ings, who had made her own investments, 
who held real estate in her own name, 
could, to the extent of five thousand dol- 
lars, dispose of it by will. The last d 
islature, as that keen observer, Mr. Sewall, 
tells us, by striking out a single word in 
single statute, the word “intestate,” took 
away that power, and the woman 10 
longer can,dispose of her five thou 
dollars. No attention was attracted, 0° 
agitation came, because there was 0° 
woman there to take it up and call atten- 
tion to it. 

I served two years in the Massachusetts 
Legislature, and I remember that during 
one of freee pense there came up a D 
which attracted very little attention, in re 
gard to the right of settlement in our 
towns. The — seemed a little com- 
plicated, and I passed it by. being busy 
with other matters; but an official at the 
State House, Mr. H. B. Wheelwright, 2° 
— of {the Board of enn dh araiegges 
man of great experience, came to 
said, ‘Do you understand that bill?” ! 
said, ‘No. I was on other mat- 
ters and paid but je attention to S 
He said, ‘Let me explain it to you. e 
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wns. 
I asked those around me if they had no- 
They had not. I found on inves- 
tigation that the bill had come from the 
tatives of a certain town, and that 
the whole bill was got up to meet a cer- 
tain particular case. It was to relieve the 
overseers of the poor in that town from the 
duty of disposing of a single family; and 
for the sake of by this bill thus quiet- 
ly introduced, hun and perhaps thou- 
sands of women would suffer. I took the 
points that he gave me, I made the state- 
ment, becoming hoy | his mouthpiece in 
the matter, and the bill was easily defeat- 
ed. But had a single woman been on the 
floor herself to take note of the bills that 
came up that concerned her sex, do you 
suppose a bill like that would have come, 
as it did, near to p ? If there is any- 
thing that is sure in public affairs, it is 
that we can trust people to look after 
themselves. [Applause. 

I remember I was speaking of the igno- 
rance of the men recently naturalized who 
had been before the Bureau of State Char- 
ities, and another State House official said 
to me, *“*There is not an emigrant, how- 
ever ignorant he may be, who, after he 
has lived six months in Massachusetts, 
fails to understand three sets of laws as 
well as you or I do: the settlement Jaws, 
the pauper laws and the penal laws. 
They understand it whether we do or 
not.” Self-interest is what sharpens. 
When you get women voting, and not till 
then, will you have women substantially 
and permanently protected. 

It is for the self-respect and self-pro- 
tection of women that I want woman suf- 
frage. If they vote for good temperance 
laws, so much the better. If they make 
property secure, so much the better. But 
the real need of the suffrage is for women 
themselves. Self-respect and self-protec- 
tion, these are what the demand rests 
upon; and in proportion as we concede to 
that demand we shall have a nation that 
also has for its reward self-protection and 
self-respect. 

How long will women have to point out 
these things? How long will men with 
feebler voices, because less personal and 
less absorbingly interested, have to aid 
them in pointing thei out? It is not 
enough to have our material successes. It 
is not enough to have the magnificent rec- 
ord of our long Civil War and of the period 
of reconstruction that has followed. This 
nation won the respect of the world by its 
career in war. What it has now before it 
is so to legislate for equal justice as to re- 
tain the world’s respect during coming 
centuries of happy peace. [Applause] 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Five ladies have been elected reserve 
delegates to the Methodist General Con- 
ference—Mrs. David Preston, by the De- 
troit Conference; Mrs. T. M. Logan and 
Mrs. T. B. Needles, by the Southern IIli- 
nois Conference; Mrs. Rose S. Harding, 
by the North Nebraska Conference; Mrs. 
O. L. Fisher, by the Colorado Conference. 


Rev. Charles Smith, of Andover, is dead. 
He represented the town for four terms in 
the Legislature, and each year bitterly op- 
posed the enfranchisement of women: 
Elected as a nominal advocate of temper- 
ance, his action last year in opposing the 
the constitutional prohibition amendment 
caused much surprise, and the friends of 
woman suffrage and temperance this fall 
defeated his renomination. Had he lived, 
his supporters proposed to nominate him 
as an independent candidate. Mr. Smith 
represented the Dr. Dexter type of Con- 
gregationalism, happily fast fading away. 

At a recent meeting in Irving Hall, New 
York, three hundred people assembled to 
protest against woman’s exclusion from 
the polls. Among the signers of the call 
for the meeting were Gen. Francis E. Spin- 
ner, H. K. Thurber, Orlando B. Potter, Dr. 
Edward Beecher, Robert G. Ingersoll, 
James Redpath, L. S. Metcalf, Prof. Or- 
dronoux, ex-Senators Boyd, Foster and 
Munger, Col. Ingersoll Lockwood, and ex- 
U. S. Marshal Fiske. Letters were read 
from Clara Barton and Senator Hearst. A 
contribution was sent by Orlando B. Pot- 
ter, and addresses were made by Edward 
H. Cole, Hamilton Willcox, Wilson Mc- 
Donald, and Rev. G. H. Everett. Mrs. 
Anna Diehl read a poem by Rev. Phebe 
A. Hanaford entitled, “A Successful 
Woman Voter.” Resolutions were adopted 
thanking the New York Board of Alder- 
men for appointing Miss Minna R. Pollock 
a Commissioner of Deeds, and thanking 
Gov. Hill for appointing thirty ladies to 
the office of Notary Public. 


The woman suftragists seem to thrive on 
defeat. They held the nineteenth annual 
session of their Association last week in 
Philadelphia, and after reviewing their 
work for the year, decided to form branch 
organizations in each State, with county, 
city and town auxiliaries, for the purpose 
of circulating their literature and arousing 
public sentiment in favor of their purposes ; 
also to continue their appeals to both the 
national and State Legislatures for the 
tight of suffrage in municipal elections 
and in voting for presidential electors. 
Their effort on the first of these lines suc- 
ceeded both in this State and in Vermont 
in the lower house of the Legislature last 





year; in Kansas municipal suffrage has 
been granted and used; in twelve States 
the right to vete in school elections has 
been conceded, and in two, on liquor ques- 
tions. The ladies are ably seconded in 
their reform by such men as George Wil- 
liam Curtis, Senator George F. Hoar, Col. 
T. W. Higginson, and Senator Harlan of 
Pennsylvania.—Zion’s Herald. 
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WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been issued to women dur- 
ing the week ending Nov. 1, 1887, as fol- 
lows: 

Hannah C. Bailey, Utica, N. Y., Attach- 
ment for Beds for Invalids. 

Estella Case, Newport, N. Y., Combined 
Shoulder-brace and Back-support. 

Louise D. Feen, Cincinnati, O., Fire-es- 
cape. 

Emma J. Whitman, Oakland, Cal., Sash- 
fastener. 





HUMOROUDSB. 





Ata musicale. He—Shall I bring you 
an ice while Miss Yellfort is singing? 
Pray take something. She (a rival of 
Miss Y.)—Thanks, no; if 1 took anything 
it would be ether.— Life. 


“No,” said Mrs. Maguffin, “my hus- 
band isn’t what you would call a learned 
man, but he is very ambitious to acquire 
an education. Why, he attends primaries 
almost every night.”—Boston Transcript. 


“Why, Bobby!” said his mother, very 
much shocked, ‘‘where in the world did 
you hear that expression?” ‘I heard pa 
~~ A it when he was putting up the stove 
this morning,” explained Bobby.—New 
York Sun. 


Little Rosalind (five years old)—Mam- 
ma, where has Uncle Jack gone? 

Mamma—On a ranch, pet; he’s gone to 
be a cowboy. 

Rosalind (after a pause, tearfully)—O, 
mamma, will he have horns? Harper's 
Bazar. 


‘*Miss Winnie,” said General Phil Cook, 
when he was presented the other day to 
Miss Winnie Davis as ‘‘the daughter of the 
Confederacy,”’ ‘*‘Miss Winnie, please en- 
roll me as a candidate for the position of 
son-in-law of the Confederacy.” ‘Well, 
general,” said Col. Hardin, who stood 
near, ‘tyou’d never be bothered by your 
m other-in-law.” 








Rheumatism 


Is undoubtedly caused by lactic acid in the 
blood. This acid attacks the fibrous tissues, 
and causes the pains and aches in the back, 
shoulders, knees, ankles, hips and wrists. Thou- 
sands of people have found in Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla a positive cure for rheumatism. This med- 
icine, by its purifying action, neutralizes the 
acidity of the blood, and also builds up and 
strengthens the whole body. 











The News and the Truth 


In The 


Springfield Republican. 


THE SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN, estab- 
lished in 1824 by Samuel Bowles, is univer- 
sally recognized as one of the leading news- 
papers of America, It publishes the most 
thorough and comprehensive reports of New 
England News, and ably represents the best 
New England ideas. It gathers carefully 
the important news of the whole country 
and of the world, and presents it in compact 
and readable form. The Weekly Republican 
is called by many the best review of Ameri- 
can life anywhere printed. 

It is vigorous, but reasonable in the ex- 
pression of its editorial opinions which are 
progressive, independent and liberal. It 
is devoted to the interests of the whole 
people rather than to those of any party. 
Recognizing the good and condemning the 
evil represented in the chief political bodies 
as now constituted, it gives its support to 
the side that offers the largest measure of 
advancement toward better, purer govern- 
ment, and happier, more equitable social 
conditions. 

It deals with all the vital issues of the 
day and offers its readers abundant and 
interesting examples of good literature. 

THE DAILY REPUBLICAN is sold for $8 
a year, $2 a quarter,70 cents a month, 3 
cents a copy. 

THE SUNDAY REPUBLICAN is $2 a year, 
50 cents a quarter, 5 cents a copy. 

THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN is $1 a year, 
60 cents for six months; 10 cents a month 
for trial subscriptions. 


An Extraordinary Offer ! 
TWO WEEKLY PAPERS 
One Year 


FOR $1.25. 


THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN, 
a superior, carefully edited news and 
family journal, and THE FARM AND 
FIRESIDE, a popular story and agri- 
cultural weekly published by the Toronto 
(Canada) Mail will both be sent to any 
address One Year for $1.25. 

New subscriptions to The Weekly Repub- 
lican for 1888 may date from December 
1, 1887. 

Send for free sample copies and clubbing 
list. 


Address THE REPUBLICAN, 
Springfield, Mass. 












N’T 
Allow your Clothing, 
Paint, or Woodwork, 
washed in the old 
rubbing, twisting, 
wrecking way. Join 
that large army of 
sensible, economical people, who 
from experience have learned that 
James Pyle’s Pearline, used as 
directed on each package, saves 
time, labor, rubbing, wear and tear. 

Your Clothes are worn out more 
by washing than wearing. It is to 
your advantage to try Pearline. 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 
Sold Everywhere. 





THE TRIBUNE for 1888 


GREATLY ENLARGED. 


MUCH THE BIGGEST OF ALL THE 
NEW YORK WEEKLIES. 


Greater Variety of Contents, New Presses 
New Type and New Appliances. 


AT THE HEAD OF THE REPUBLI- 
CAN PRESS. 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE will be en- 
larged on or before the Ist of January, 1888, by the 
addition of from four to eight more pages of actual 
reading matter—an increase of size of great expense 
to THE TRIBUNE, but without expense to the sub- 
seriber. 

A complete outfit of the new folding and insert- 
ing presses will be put into Tux TRIBUNB’S press- 
room in November and December; and the extra 
sheet will be folded into its place in the main sheet 
before it comes from the press. The enlarged TR1B- 
UNE will be the biggest and best of all the New York 
weeklies, and the new machinery will print it, in 
the enlarged form, at the rate of seventy-two thou- 
sand copies per hour. 

New Features and a greater Variety of contents 
will be added to THE TRIBUNE during the coming 
year. Readers will be given nearly a balf more for 
their money than ever before. 

Pensions for the old volunteers, especially Service 
Pensions, are being vigorously agitated in THz 
TRIBUNE; much space is given in every issue to 
this subject. Better Protection to Farmers under 
the tariff; the salvation of the country from the 
curse of intemperance; and the rescue of the na- 
tional government from the hands of the rebel 
brigadiers; these and all the other live issues of the 
day are receiving aggressive, earnest and loyal 
treatment in THE TRIBUNE. 

THE TRIBUNE does not attempt to supersede the 
local State and county press. But, in the great 
Presidential conflict now at hand, every thinking 
Republican, old soldier, farmer and temperance 
man, should have his local paper and THe New 
YORK TRIBUNE. 

Subscription Bates—WEEKLY, $1 ayear; extra 
copy with every five. SEMI-WEEKLY, $2 a year; 
extra copy with every five. DAILY, $8.50 per year. 
SUNDAY TRIBUNE, $1.50. New subscribers receive 
the paper until Jan. 1, 1889. Remit always by 
draft, check, express or postal money order or reg- 
istered letter. 

Premiums—(1) THE NEw YORK TRIBUNE'S His- 
tory of the United States and Pocket Atlas of the 
World, 16mo, 254 pages, 50 maps,50 colored diagrams ; 
price, 40 cents; to subscribers, 20 cents; prettiest 
premium of the year—a fascinating running account 
of the history of the country, with a great variety of 
statistics and general information. (2) Presiden- 
tial Pocket Knife; subscribers’ names and picture of 
his choice for President on the handle; send for 
descriptive circular; price at retail, $1.75; but given 
with THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE one year for the same 
money, $1.75; two other styles, for less money. (3) 
Popular Picture Gallery—6 fine large pictures, in- 
cluding the new officers of the G. A. R., Mr. Blaine, 
Senators Evarts and Hiscock, ‘‘Return of the May- 
flower,” “Christ Before Pilate,” and ‘Children 
Writing to Santa Claus;” send for circular. (4) 
Waltham Watch; expansion balance movement, 
stem winder, stem set, seven jewels, nickel case, 
thoroughly reliable, and an excellent watch; with 
THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 1 year, for $7.60. (5) 
TRIBUNE'S “Book of Open Air Sports.” (6) Web- 
ster’s‘* Unabridged Dictionary.’’ (7) Wood’s ‘‘House- 
hold Medicine.” These premiums cannot be de- 
scribed in full here. Send for circular. 

THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity 
Woman and her right to the franchise. An eight- 
page monthly. 60 centea year. Address 

THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the You the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 

AARON M. POWELL, 
ANNA RICE POWELL, { ED¥Tors. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five pies, a year, $2.00. 


TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bisho 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others. Price, 
cents each. $2-00 a hundred. 


8 
THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 


} Our Little Ones 
and the Nursery 


36 BROMFIELD ST., 
Boston, Mass. 


Send a two cent stamp for 
a sample copy of the most 























ren ever pub! 
Premium List. 








MISS GURTIS. 


A Novel. 
“About People,” etc. lvol. 12mo. $1.25. 
from 


the author is fully competent to speak. 


The Shakespearian Drama, 


A Commentary. Tue Tracepries. By Denton 
J. Sniper. lvol. 12mo. $1.75. 


A learned and interesting treatise, by this accom- 
plished philosophical critic. 


The Morse Collection of Japanese 
Pottery. 


By Sytvester Baxter. Four full-page helio- 
types and numerous vignettes. Folio, paper 
covers. $1.00. 

An interesting and accurate illustrated account of 
the greatest collection of Japanese pottery in exist- 


ence. Of the greatest value to all collectors and 
connoisseurs. 


Fools of Nature. 


12mo. $1.50. 





By Atice Brown. 


“Strikingly superior to the novel of the day—the 
vigor and passion of its love story—uninterruptedly 
interesting.”"—Boston Advertiser. ° 


“A thoroughly enjoyable story, with enough of 
incident to keep the interest from flagging, with 
character-drawing marked by insight and skill, and 
with an ample store of humor, melting sometimes 
into pathos, sometimes hardening into satire.”— 
Montreal Gazette, 


‘Both delightful and profitable reading, its morals 
being so admirably inculcated, and its xsthetics be- 
ing of the first quality.”,.— The Week (Toronto). 


“While her work is too original to resemble that 
of Howells, it yet reminds one of him in various 
points so subtle as almost to evade analysis. The 
woman of the story is, fortunately, not of the How- 
ells type, but the cleverness with which the disciples 
of spiritualism are described to us is worthy of his 
skilful pen.”—Buffalo Express. 


“The author of ‘Fools of Nature’ has achieved a 
double triumph in that unusually strong and attract- 
ive novel. She has taken the unpromising and even 
uvpleasant theme, spiritualism, and handled it in a 
way which not only does not repel, but which inter- 
ests; and she has written some of the most exquisite 
love scenes in modern fiction. The story is full of 
freshness, of originality, of variety and of keen 
knowledge of human nature, while as a story it is 
good in construction, and of sustained interest from 
beginning to end.”— Boston Courier. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, upon 
receipt of price. Catalogues free. 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 





Some Things Abroad 


By ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D. 


9 pp. 12mo. cloth. $1.50. 


Dr. McKenzie not only refreshes 
himself with a summer journey over 
the countries we all want to know 
about but brings his journeyings 
home and entertains his friends with 
a characteristic book. 

Who are 


they not? 


his friends? 


Ask your bookseller. 


Books for the Young. 


FOR BOYS. 
Midshipman at Large, 
by Talbot, $1.50. 
True Stories of Ameri- 
an Wars, by several au- 


FOR GIRLS. 
After Schooldays, by 
Goodwin, $1. 
Royal Girls and Royal 
Courts, by Sherwood, 


thors, $1.25. $1.25. 
In Peril, adventure sto- Dorothy Thorn, by 
ies, by several authors,$l. Warth, $1.25. 


Boy’s Workshop, by a 
boy and his friends, $1. by Sidney, $1. 

Boys’ Heroes, by Hale, New Departure for 
$1. Girls, by Sidney, 75 cents. 

Storied Holidays, by Hold Up Your Heads, 
Brooks, $1. Girls! by Ryder, $1. 

Ignoramuses, byCrown- = New Every Morning, by 
inshield, $2.50, Ryder, $1. 

Midnight Sun: Tsar and . 
Nihilist, by Dr. Buckley, {00K About Club, by 
$2.50, Bamford, $1.00. 

Days and Nights in the Little Polly Blatchley, 
Tropics, by Oswald, $2. by Sparhawk, $1. 

Ice Zones by Nourse, Stories from the Life of 


Dilly and the Captain, 


$2.50. Jesus, by “ Pansy,” 75 cts, 
Booksellers have them and hun- 
dreds besides. 


D LOTHROP COMPANY, 


Publishers of Books and Magazines, 





Boston. 


By Kate Gannetr W2118, author of 


A brilliant story, demonstrating that true happi- 
ness springs from personality in religion, and not 
ry ethical creeds and dogmas. It is full of 
delicious touches of parish experiences, of which 


Who are | 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Thirty Leaflets are now ready, and for 
sale at cost at office WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
No. 3 Park Street, Boston. Send in your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 
10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Saffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 


Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. ™ 


Prof. Carruth on Sutirage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. ;, 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wn. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, py Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rey. C. C. Harrah. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 
by mail. 
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COUNSEL to PARENTS 
on THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 


issued, Cloth hound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 60 cts 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
3 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D.C. 














239 FRawuLin ST- 
. BOSTON. 








The Woman's Journal. 


A Weekly Paper, devoted to the interests of wom - 
en, to their work, wages, education, and especially to 
their right of Suffrage. It is edited by Lucy Stonz, 
Henry B. BLacKWELL, and ALice Stone Biack- 
WELI.. Editorial contributors are JuL1a WARD Howg, 
Mary A. Livermore, Louisa ALcoTT. a 
special inducement, it is offered one month on trial 
to new subscribers for 25 cts.; three months, 50 cts, 
Per year, $2.50. To Libraries and Reading-rooms, 
half price. Address 

Woman’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 





“Tt is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott. 


“T would give up my Salty paper sooner than the 


Wonman’s JouRNaL.”— 
“I love the paper, and am proud of it.”—Z. L. 
Saxon. 


“Tt is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity, Mary A. Livermore. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton. 


and 

work, worth, and vietory. It has no 
noble office and ministry. 

spirit exalted.”—Frances E. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 
Twenty-eight diff Woman Suffrage Tracts 
Wousn's Joussat, bee 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


BOSTON, NOVEMBER 19, 1887. 











Letters containing remittances, and relating to 

the business of the r, must be addressed to box 

tered Letters or P. O. Money 

Order, or Bugrese Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 

at our risk. Money sent in letters not registered, at 
the risk of the sender. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. The change of date printed 
on the r is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 

# are requested to note the expiration o- 
their subscription, and to forward money for the en 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 

Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 








WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


Special Offer 


Until January |, 1889. 


We make the following very 
liberal offer to new subscribers 
only. 

To ali members of Woman Suf- 


frage Associations, — American, 
National, State and Local. 


To all members of W.C.T. U’s, 
National, State and Local. 


To all registered women voters 
in municipal and school elections. 


To all teachers, artists, minis- 
ters, lawyers, physicians, and 
working-women,. 


We will send the Woman’s Journal 


Until January 1, 1888, 


FREE! 
Until January, 1889, for $1.50 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





Send in your Subscriptions to 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
8 Park Street, Boston. 


For further information regarding Special 
Offer, address CHAKLOTTE H. ALLEN, 
3 Park Street. 


Let each Subscriber send us the names of 
at least five suffragists who would be inter- 
ested by six weeks’ reading of the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL, and we will send it to those 
persons till January 1, 1888, FREE. 





N. E. WOMAN SUFFRAGE BAZAAR. 





Woman SuFFRAGE HEADQUARTERS, 
3 Park STREET, Boston, Nov. 9, 1887. 


Dear Friend : — 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Bazaai 
and Festival, last December, raised for our State 
and local societies, for State work, more than 
six thousand dollars. 

There is great need of money in every State 
treasury, and need, also, of an American Fund 
to help on Municipal and Presidential Woman 
Suffrage Bills, Constitutional Amendments, etc., 
as they are passed by the various State and 
Territorial Legislatures. Your own State may 
be the next to call for help. Rhode Island was 
thus helped last spring with one thousand dol- 
lars by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation. 

In the Territories, especially, and in States 
where there is little or no organization, such help 
is greatly needed. 

In order to provide a fund for American work, 
it is proposed to hold a Bazaar and Festival in 
Boston, next December, and to invite the suf- 
fragists of New England and other States to co- 
operate in it. 

We have secured Music Hall and Bumstead 
Hall, in Boston, for the week beginning Monday 
morning, December 12, and ending Saturday 
night, December 17, 1887; and we invite our 
friends in sister States to unite with us on the 
following basis : 

Each State providing goods for a table or 
tables to receive one-half of the net proceeds of 
the same, to be expended in its own State by its 
own committee; the other half to be used for 
woman suffrage work, anywhere in the United 
States, by the Executive Committee of the Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association. 

Will you help, and enlist the friends of woman 
suffrage in your locality in aid of the Bazaar? 
One thousand articles, useful and fancy, or even 
more, can easily be obtained in your State, 
among your friends and acquaintances, from 
merchants, manufacturers, andfarmers. If these 
articles average only one dollar each, they will 
realize a good sum for the work. 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion and its fifty-one Anxiliary Leagues cor- 
dially invite you to Boston. Hospitality will be 
furnished in this city and vicinity to two or three 








representatives from your State who will take 
charge of your own table. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore will preside. Miss 
Cora Scott Pond will give her personal super- 
vision. 

This occasion will make the active woman 


suffrage workers of the country more generally 
acquainted with each other, and will enable them 
to counsel together for the common cause. 

Let us know immediately what you will do to 
help, and then confer with the friends in your 
State, to see what assistance they will give. 

An early reply will oblige your friends, 

Lucy Stone, 

President N. E. W. 8. A. 
JuLia Warp Howe, 
Foreign Corresponding Secretary. 
Henry B. BLacKWELL, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


+ 
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INDIANA ANNUAL MEETING. 





The T'wenty-seventh Annual Meeting of 
the Indiana Woman Suffrage Assoviation 
will be held at Laporte, on Thursday and 
Friday, Dec. 1 and 2, the first session at 
2.30 P. M., Dee. 1, and will continue by 
adjournments through next day. Good 
speakers and many of the old members 
of the society will be present. A full 
delegation of members and visitors are 
cordially invited from all parts of the 
State. Let us meet to plan work, to take 
measures to increase interest in the former 
work of the Association, in municipal 
suffrage by statute for women, as well as 
other weans to enlighten public sentiment 
on the general demands of the movement. 
‘The progress of the cause is encouraging. 
Every day brings accessions to our ranks. 
Come and “rally again for the conflict.” 
Once more send out the clarion call to 
labor. Mary E. HAGGART, 

Indianapolis, Pres. 
MATTIE STEWART CHARLES, 
Spiceland, Rec. Sec’y. 
Mary F. ‘THOMAS, 
Richmond, Chair. State Cum. 
Mary D. NAYLOR, 
Crawfordsville, Cor. Sec’y. 





ECHOES FROM THE WUMAN’S CONGRESS. 


The Won.an’s Congress, which held its 
last meeting in New York in October, was 
one of the best. The papers covered a 
variety of subjects, ably treated. They 
were spirited and often brilliant. Discus- 
sion followed most of the papers. 

**The Responsibility of Women for the 
Tone of Public Sentiment” was the first 
paper, contributed by Laura B. Clay, of 
Kentucky, and read by the President of 
Sorosis, Mrs. M. Louise Thomas. The 
paper pointed out the disadvantages of 
‘inferior education, dependence, poverty, 
and political disability’ under which 
women are laboring, and showed that the 
remedy lay in the education of popular sen- 
timent to the belief that the true liberty of 
woman consisted in her emancipation from 
‘‘dependence upon others for the means of 
subsistence.” The theme was further dis- 
cussed by the Rev. Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell, of Elizabeth, N. J., who de- 
clared that “the hearts and thoughts of 
women could remould society in a decade.” 
Mrs. Rebecea N. Hazard, of St. Louis, con- 
tributed a brilliant paper on ‘*Home Stud- 
ies for women,” whieh was read by Dr. 
Julia Holmes Smith. It was acriticism of 
the old education for women as compared 
with the new system of **Home Clubs” for 
the pursuit of all sorts of knowledge. The 
paper was ably discussed by Mrs. Howe, 
Miss Mary F. Eastman and Mrs. Henrietta 
L. T. Wolcott. 

On the first evening Miss May Rogers 
read a paper on **Women in Relation to 
Labor,” and Mrs. Frances Fisher Wood 
read one on “Scientific Charity.”” These 
papers were discussed by Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney and Miss Mary F. Eastman. 

On the second day there was an execu- 
tive meeting of the Board of Directors. 
Mrs. Howe presided. Mrs. H. L. T. Wol- 
cott, as Chairman of the Committee on 
Science, submitted an encouraging report, 
which was supplemented by further re- 
ports on “Journalism,” by Miss Lilian 
Whiting, of the Boston Traveller ; *‘Educa- 
tion,” by Mrs. May Wright Sewall, of In- 
dianapolis; and ‘‘Women and the Labor 
Reform,” by Mrs. Mary C. Peckham, of 
Providence. 

The afternoon session opened with a 
poem by Mrs. Rebecca A. Hathaway, rep- 
resenting the cause of the women as ad- 
vancing to the tune of “John Brown’s 
Body.” ‘The first paper was by Mrs. Anna 
Garlin Spencer. It was a strong plea for 
‘*The Need of Intellectual Sympathy among 
Women” on all points of belief, character, 
and morals. The session closed with a 
discussion of ‘The Responsibility of the 
States to their Dependent Children,” by 
Mrs. Mary E. Cobb, of Germantown, who 
for several years has been an active worker 
in the cause of prison reform and indus- 
trial education. Mrs. Frances E. Harper 
shared in the discussion of this paper. 

‘The papers read at the evening session 
were ‘Thought, Hope, and Consolation 





from Browning,” by Mrs. Mary E. Bagg, 
and “The Egyptian Women,” by Mrs. 
Charlotte B. Wilbour, of Paris. Both pa- 
pers were carefully discussed. Mrs: May 
Wright Sewall read a paper on ‘*‘Women 
as Educators,” which elicited an earnest 
discussion. Mrs. Sewall said, **Up to 1789 
the men monopolized for one hundred and 
forty-seven years the profession of teach- 
ing, but the enormous change since that 
time is shown in the last census, which re- 
ports that 73,325 men are engaged in teach- 
ing and scientific pursuits, as compared 
with 170,000 women. Yet but a slight share 
in the direction of education is intrusted to 
women.” Miss Julia M. Thomas, of the 
Health Protective Association, treated of 
the relations of health and education, de- 
claring that the ghost of percentage haunts 
the health of the children. Miss Eastman 
and Mrs. H. L. ‘I’. Wolcott took part in this 
discussion. A paper on ‘**The Develop- 
ment and Growth of Art in the West” 
was read by Mrs. Mary E. Wing, of Ne- 
braska. Mrs. Howe read a paper on **Aris- 
tophanes,” and Miss Wendell one on “*Free- 
dom of Fate.” The Congress then ad- 
journed. 

The following officers were elected: 

President—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Secretary—Miss Ella C. Lapham, of New York. 

Treasurer—Mrs. H. L. T. Wolcott, of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Auditors —Sophia C. Hoffman, of New York, 
and Sarah J. Eddy, of Rhode Island. 

Among the Vice-presidents are: Mrs. Ednah 
D. Cheney, of Massachusetts ; Mary C. Peckham, 
of Rhode Island; C. A. Quimby, of Maine; Caro- 
line R. Wendell, of New Hampshire; Prof. Maria 
Mitchell, of New York ; Antoinette Blackwell, of 
New Jersey ; and Dr. Jennie K. Trout, of Canada. 

The Directors include: Miss Mary F. Eastman 
and Caroline F. Kennard, of Massachusetts ; Mrs. 
Lita Barney Sayles, of Connecticut ; Susan Wood- 


man, of New Hampshire; and Dr. Alice McGil- 
lavray, of Canada. 


‘The papers of the Woman’s Congress 
should be published and circulated for the 
large audience who could not attend, but 
who would gladly share the benefit of 
them. L. 8. 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Wait till the Suffrage Bazaar opens, 
December 12, in Musie Hall, before you 
buy your Christmas presents. ‘lhe ’cutest 
toys for children will be there, like those 
on the Plymouth table last year, which all 
sold the first day; childrens’ mittens, and 
mittens of all sizes. also endless useful and 
fancy goods. Look in the Bazaar before 
you buy. 

All goods for the Bazaar should have 
the price marked plainly, and it should be 
a moderate price. ‘lhere will be no grab- 
bags or lotteries of any kind. Goods by ex- 
press or fast freight should be shipped not 
later than the 30th November. L. 8. 
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LABOR NEEDS THE BALLOT. 


‘Can Labor Solve its Problem by the 
Ballot?” was the question debated by the 
Industrial Conference in Boston, last Sun- 
day morning. A number of speakers de- 
clared the idea of remedying wrongs by 
the exercise of suffrage a fallacy. The dis- 
cussion will be resumed to-morrow morn- 
ing. ‘This distrust of suffrage is a curious 
evidence of the crudeness of political 
thought in our so-called democratic com- 
munity. Our remonstrants and anarchists 
unite in decrying the only method where- 
by the consent of the governed can be 
peaceably and accurately expressed. Both 
would revert to the theories and practices 
of despotism. ‘The remonstrants against 
impartial suffrage are of the two the less 
excusable, because they sin against greater 
light. 

Two principles should be constantly af- 
firmed by suffragists: 1. ‘“*Any govern- 
ment is better than none.” 2. “lhe ex- 
tension of the suffrage is the measure of 
civilization.” Fortunately, or unfortu- 
nately, the world still affords us an object- 
lesson. We have “rio government” exem- 
plified by the Hottentots and the Digger 
Indians; the one-man power incarnated in 
the Czar and the Sultan; the feudal aris- 
tocracy enthroned in Austria and Ger- 
many ; the rule of the rich in England and 
Belgium. Let the anarchists and remon- 
strants contrast the average condition of 
these peoples with our own. In short, let 
them open their eyes. 

In the United States we have advanced 
within a single century from monarchy to 
manhood suffrage. Each step has amelio- 
rated average conditions, except in our 
large cities where social development has 
been arrested by the consolidation of 
wealth and the sudden influx of persons 
unaccustomed to the use of the ballot and 
ignorant of its value. ‘There is no social 
evil or abuse which cannot be cured by an 
intelligent use of the ballot, and none 
which can be cured without it. Take for 
instance the accumulation of excessive 
wealth in the hands of a few. A law tax- 
ing inheritances, whereby no individual 
should leave to each of his heirs more than 
a certain sum, the surplus reverting to the 
State, would scatter all colossal fortunes 
in a single generation, and relieve in- 
dustry of one-half its burdens. Such a 
law can be enacted whenever the voters of 
any State elect a legislature and govern- 





or upon that issue. The enormous evils 
of intemperance and licentiousness will be 
abated whenever a majority of voters so 
resolve. But we must first have a suffrage 
co-extensive with citizenship. These re- 
forms, and all others, await the advent of 
women as voters, in other words, an ad- 
vance from an aristocracy of sex to a 
government of the people. H. B. B. 


A FOE TO WOMEN’S COLLEGES. 


The Louisville Courier-Journal lately 
drew an appalling picture of the results of 
“the higher education” upon the feminine 
character. Being mildly criticised as 
“provincial” by a Boston paper, and ad- 
vised to visit Wellesley and Vassarand the 
Harvard Annex, Mr. Watterson undaunt- 
edly retorta: 

“It was just those great educational re- 
sorts for diverting the pure, clear stream 
of womanhood from its God-created chan- 
nels which we had in mind. We may, in- 
deed, be provincial, for we love woman 
too well to wish to make a man of her.” 

The editor of the Courier-Journal has 
shifted his ground. In his former edito- 
rial, he claimed that to educate a woman 
was generally to make her a person of in- 
fidel opinions and profligate life. Now 
he intimates that to educate her is “to 
make a man of her.” Does this imply 
that manliness is synonymous with “‘infi- 
delity and dirt”? Every woman who has 
a husband, or a father, or a brother, or a 
boy cousin, will beindignant at such an 
unfair aspersion on the masculine sex. 

Opponents of equal rights for women 
are fond of declaring with Tennyson that 

‘Woman is not undeveloped man, 

But diverse.” 
Yet they always assume that if women 
are left free to develop in their own way, 
as men are, they will straightway develop 
into men—and a rather poor kind of men 
at that. The contrary view is well stated 
by “Josiah Allen's wife,” in a passage 
which was written about voting, but 
which applies equally well to education: 


“It is jest as ridiculous to say it would make 
& woman act coarse and rampage round, to vote, 
as to say that kissin’ a pretty baby makes a man 
a hen-huzzy. ou may want a green 
shade onto the front side of your house, and to 
that end and effect you may plant a acorn, and 
set out a rose-bush; but all the legislaters in 
creation can't make that acorn-tree blow out 
with red posies, no more can they make that 
rose-bush stand up straight as a giant. And 
their bein’ planted by the side of each other, on 
the same ground and watered out of the same 
waterin’ jug, don‘t alter their nateral turn. Th 
will both help shade the winder, but do it in their 
own way, which is different. And men and 
wimmen votin’ side by side would no more alter 
their natural dispositions than singin’ one of 
Watts’ hymns together would. One will sing 
png the other air, so long as the world 
stands.” 





A. 8. B. 
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BAZAAR NOTES, 





THE PENNSYLVANIA TABLE. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation has arranged to have a Pennsyl- 
vania Table in the New England Bazaar. 
Many contributions have already been 
made, but much more is needed to make a 
creditable display. 

The Pennsylvania F'air Committee would 
like to meet the members of the Associa- 
tion, the friends of the cause, and all con- 
tributors, on the evening of Friday, 
Noy. 25, at 1312 Filbert Street, Philadel- 
phia. At that time everything will be 
ready to be seen, and the committee hope 
to have a pleasant and social gatheriag of 
all interested. Any contribytions sent to 
Mrs. Jones, 1312 Filbert Street, before Fri- 
day, Nov. 25, 7 to9 P. M., will be most 
gratefully received. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Pennsylvania W. S. A. will meet at 1112 
Girard Street, at 3.30 P. M., on the last 
Wednesday of every month. All are cor- 
dially invited. Mrs. J. B. JustTicr, 


Chairman. 
THE MAINE TABLE. 


Contributions to the Maine Table for the 
New England Woman Suffrage Bazaar 
ean be sent directly to Music Hall, Bos- 
ton, Winter Street Entrance, during the 
week previous to the Bazaar. The Bazaar 
will open December 12. Goods received 
at Music Hall at any time after Decem- 
ber 5. HENRY BLANCHARD, 

Pres. Maine W. S. A. 
THE NEEDHAM TABLE. 

The Needham League reports weekly 
meetings for several months past. Quiet 
working has given them on hand over one 
hundred aprons and various other useful 
garments. Some one has promised to buy 
all the aprons that a certain League will 


make. 
THE CHARLESTOWN TABLE. 


Charlestown is to have a unique design 
for its banner. At the last meeting it was 
voted to secure ten articles each for the 
Charlestown table. 

DONATIONS. 

Members of the Bazaar Committee have 
already acknowledged the receipt of a 
number of goods and checks and cash re- 
ceived from friends. 

BAZAAR MEETINGS. 

We do not attempt to report the num- 

ber of meetings being held in the interest 


THE WEST END LEAGUE TABLE. 

Miss Florida J. Ruffin and the writer 
had the pleasure of investing ten dollars 
last week for the West End League table, 
It is astonishing how much material cap 
be obtained fora little money. For the 
benefit of those who have not tried it, we 
will report the purchases : 

25 yards half-bleached muslin for gep- 
tlemen's night-shirts. 

19 yards of calico for aprons and chil- 
dren’s frocks. 

18 yards of gingham for same. 

10 yards red flannel. 

5 yards white muslin. 

2 yards white flannel. 

6 yards brown linen. 

1 yard scrim. 

Silk and wadding for handkerchief and 
photograph holders. 

Three splashers, floss and plush, satin 
and lining for the banner, which is to 
have upon it the Swiss motto: “Each for 
all and all for each.” ‘These, with the 
donations the members are to contribute, 
will make it what some one has prophe- 
sied for it, “the most useful display of 
the Bazaar.” The members meet each 
week at 62 Phillips Street, at the home of 
Mrs. A. C. Sparrow, and the Designing 
Committee prepares the work to be taken 
home. Some of the Leagues have just be- 
gun their work. There is plenty of time 
yet to do all the work necessary for the 
Bazaar, if there are any who have not yet 
begun. 

MASSACHUSETTS COUNTY TABLES. 

Some suppose that Massachusetts will 
have but one general table. This is a 
mistake. Massachusetts will be divided 
into counties as last year, each league and 
club having its own division of the county 
it is in, under its own banner. If any 
clubs feel that as many donations cannot 
be obtained as they would like to display, 
then the State Association will put dona- 
tions which come inffrom friends, upon the 
tables needing help, just as last year. 
There were no bare spots last year. How- 
ever few the articles may be, please bring 
them and your banners also, and trust us 
that you shall be assisted. 

THE STATE TABLES. 

A number of the States will be grouped 
upon the platform, with Kansas as the 
central figure. 

TICKET SELLERS WANTED. 

A number of people are wanted who 
will make a business of selling tickets in 
the various wards of Boston or anywhere 
in the State. Those who wish it will be 
liberally paid for the work. Please call 
at 3 Park Street, Boston, at the Woman 
Suffrage Headquarters. 

HOSPITALITY NEEDED. 

All who will entertain one or more of 
our two hundred delegates over night, 
with lodging and breakfast, during the 
Bazaar, please let us know as soon as pos- 
sible. 


. 
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FAST FREIGHT OR EXPRESS. 


In order that the goods sent as freight 
may arrive here in time, the Central Com- 
mittee especially request the Western 
States to send such goods off not later 
than the last of this month, and to notify 
us when this is done, that we may look 
after them at this end. Goods sent as 
freight are often delayed for several weeks. 
Friends should look out for this. It would 
be a great disappointment all around to 
have them arrive after the Bazaar is over. 
If there is any danger, send them by ex- 
press. Cora Scott Ponp, 

General Agent Mass. W. S. A. 
—__—_+-¢-0—____ 


ESSEX COUNTY SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


The Lawrence Woman Suffrage League 
invites the eleven clubs and leagues of 
Essex County to meet with it in 4 
County Convention at Lawrence, Monday, 
Nov. 28, at 230 and 7.30 P. M., at the 
Unitarian Church. 

The Lawrence League will provide 
lunch for all at 12 M. and6 P.M. The 
delegates are invited to arrive on the 
morning train, as many will feel obliged 
to return before the evening session. Bos- 
ton delegates will leave the Boston and 
Lowell depot at 11 A. M. 

Afternoon trains from Lawrence retura 
about 5 o'clock. But all who wish to 
remain will be entertained over night, if 
they will let me know three days before 
the Convention. 

PROGRAMME. 


12 M.—Lanch. 

2.30 P. M.—Prayer and Woman Suffrage cho- 
rus. Presiding officer, Dr. Sarah E. Sherman. 
Addresses : Mrs. Lucy Stone (expected), and Rev. 
Fielder Israel. Music. 

3.30 P. M.—Miss Cora Scott Pond will intro- 
duce the representatives of the societies. Five- 


minute’ are ex from the presi- 
j ry le of the es of the County, 
viz.: Lawrence, Salem, Peabody, Lynn, Haver- 


hill, Marblehead, Manchester, W 
vers, Amesbury and Andover. 

4.20 P. M.—Address, H. B. Blackwell. 

6 o’clock—Lunch. 

7.30 P. M.—Prayer. Music. Rev. E. C. AD 
bott, President of the Lawrence League, will pre- 
side. Address, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and Col. T. W- 
Higginson have not yet been heard from- 





of the Bazaar. 


Circulars will be sent to the members of 
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the Leagues next week. We hope a large 
delegation from each will attend. Let us 
know the number, so that the Lawrence 
friends may know how much to provide. 

It will save time for each individua) to 
write directly to me. 

Cora Scotr Ponp, 
Gen, Agent Mass. W. 8. A. 

MOS, oO 


SOUTH BOSTON WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB. 


The South Boston Club held its regular 
monthly meeting at the residence of Mrs. 
Mary A. H. Curtis, 391 Broadway, on 
Monday evening, Nov. 14. The speaker 
of the evening was Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell, her subject being: ‘‘Women 
as Portrayed in Novels.” Among others, 
the works of Richardson, Fielding, 
Smollett, Scott, Edgeworth, George Sand, 
Dickens, Eliot, Black, Mrs. Oliphant. 
Blackmore and Howells were touched 
upon. The speaker showed much famil- 
jarity with the characters found in the 
works mentioned, and was listened to 
with the closest attention and interest by 


those present. 
Mary A. H. Curtis, Sec’y. 


~e 


GREAT. MEETING AT MELROSE. 


Eleven hundred people packed the Town 
Hall of Melrose, floor and galleries, at the 
woman suffrage meeting gotten up by the 
Melrose League under the auspices of 
Mrs. Livermore. The platform was beau- 
tifully decorated with growing plants. 
Rev. J. G. Taylor opened the meeting with 
prayer. Addresses were made by Mrs. 
Livermore, Rev. J. W. Hamilton, Mrs. 
E. Trask Hill and Rev. Dr. A. A. Miner. 
Songs by Mme. Fanny Kellogg-Bachert 
added to the pleasures of the occasion, 
and recitations were given by Leland T. 
Powers and Miss Jessie Eldredge, with 
fine effect. Miss Minna C. Smith gave a 
very bright original poem, which we hope 
to secure for publication in the JOURNAL. 
The best people in town, of all political 
parties, were present. ‘I'he collection was 
taken by prominent citizens, and is under- 
stood to cover all expenses. 
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OTHER WOMAN SUFFRAGE MEETINGS. 


At Wellesley Hills, last ‘Tuesday, Mrs. 
Livermore addressed a crowded suffrage 
meeting, arranged by the efforts of Miss 
Sarah Southwick. 

At Everett, in the Town Hall, last 














Thursday evening, a crowded and enthusi-" 


astic meeting was held in behalf of munici- 
pal woman suffrage, under the auspices of 
the Everett Woman Suftrage League. 
This was its first public meeting, and a 
gratifying success. Mrs. Brown, presi- 
dent of the Everett League, presided, and 
made a bright introductory speech. Ad- 
dresses followed by H. B. Blackwell, 
Cora Scott Pond, Ex-representative Bailey 
and Mrs. Lucy Stone. There was excel- 
lent music by Levitt’s Band. 

The Malden Woman Suffrage League 
held a reception last Thursday evening. 
It was a very enjoyable occasion. 

a es 
NEW ENGLAND ty PRESS ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


The N. E. Women’s Press Association 
held its first meeting of the season at the 
Mechanics’ Fair, November 15, by invita- 
tion of Mrs. Marion McBride, Secretary of 
the National Women’s Press Association. 
Mrs. McBride gave a reception to Mrs. Es- 
telle M. Hatch-Merrill, Secretary of the 
N. E. W. P. A., who has just returned 
from her wedding trip. The President, 
Mrs. Sallie Joy White, presided. The mem- 
bers of the Association were taken through 
the Woman’s Department of the Fair by 
Mrs. McBride, and listened to brief ad- 
dresses from Mrs. Olive C. Wright, of Den- 
ver, Col., and Mrs. Stiles, of Hartford, Ct. 
After refreshments and much social chat 
the meeting broke up, the members feel- 
ing that they had had a very delightful 
time. 
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A MICHIGAN TRIP. 


CHICAGO, Nov. 14, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 
On Monday I made a short trip to West 
Bay City, just across the wide Saginaw 
River from Bay City. Here I was the 


guest of Mrs. Cornelia Moots, who pre-. 


tided in the evening at the Methodist 
Church. The warning here had been 
short and the audience or'v about half 
filled the beautiful auditorium. Mrs. 
Lyons read the Bible, and the Rev. Mr. 
Lyons made a prayer. 

My appointments in the State were con- 
siderably changed after I reached here. 
Lansing and Manistee were given up, and 
Saginaw changed to Tuesday, Nov. 8 
This was in many places a day of excite- 
Ment because of the election. But in 
Michigan there was no State election this 
fall, no Legislature, and no State officers 
be chosen. A few of the towns chose 
“ayors and other local officers, but in 

naw there was no voting. 

The meeting was held in the hall of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, which 





was well filled, although the notice was 
short. Mrs. Mary Nichols presided; Mrs. 
Anna Driggs, who had done much for the 
success of the meeting, had a seat on the 
platform, and the Rev. Mr. Shier con- 
ducted a brief service. I was the guest of 
Mr. and Mrs. McBain. 

On Wednesday I reached Grand Rapids, 
where I was delightfully entertained by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Eaglesfield, a practising 
attorney, and her friend Miss Parsons, 
who together have an ideal home. In the 
afternoon there was a reception at which 
I met many of the leading ladies of the 
place. In the evening, despite the rain, 
the Universalist Church held a large audi- 
ence. Mrs. Emily V. Ketcham, the capa- 
ble president of the local society, presided. 

Thursday I reached Battle Creek, where 
Mrs. Cordelia Stone entertained me. There 
are many Second Adventists in this pretty 
town, and I spoke in the large Taberna- 
cle, which was well filled. Rev. Mr. 
Chipperfield presided, and Mrs. Fannie 
Brewer, who is president of the local 
society and labored for the success of the 
meeting, was also on the platform. On 
Friday evening I again spoke on suffrage 
in the Knights of Labor Hall, which was 
crowded. Mrs. Brewer presided. Among 
those present were Mrs. Levanway, a vet- 
eran reformer, and Mr. Willard, editor of 
the Daily Journal,who, when regent of the 
of the University at Ann Arbor, made the 
first motion to admit women students. 
I cannot close the Michigan trip without 
saying something of the women who are 
carrying on the agitation inthe State; they 
are,.indeed, a noble band of co-workers. 
Mrs. Mary L. Doe, the State president, is 
amost gracious lady, who presides with 
much dignity. Mrs. Mary 8. Knaggs is 
full of energy and enthusiasm in her de- 
partment. At every point it was delight- 
ful to meet women who showed their 
capacity for public work. A new enthu- 
siasm is springing up in the State. After 
the crushing defeat of ‘74 there seemed 
left no strength for the struggle, but now 
they are awakening with renewed effort 
and hope. 

On Saturday I went to Chicago, where | 
had a pleasant visit over Sunday at Hyde 
Park, with Judge and Mrs. Waite. ‘The 
Judge had just returned from the Illinois 
State Convention at Galva. He reported 
great interest in the proceedings. Mrs. 
Catherine V. Waite is successfully editing 
the Law Times, a quarterly which is 
already making its way. 

On Sunday evening I spoke in the 
“Church of Christ,” of the Disciples de- 
nomination, in Chicago, to a large audi- 
ence. Rev. C. 8. Blackwell conducting 
the services. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Miss ABBY W. BAKER died in Boston, 
November 13, aged seventy-one years. 
This earnest, quiet, faithful friend of 
woman suffrage will be seen no more 
where work is to be done without fame or 
material reward. Those who are still do- 
ing similar unobstrusive, yet necessary 
labor for the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association, will miss one who never 
counted the cost to herself of the time and 
effort she expended. Last year, in the 
preparations which made the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Bazaar a success, 
Miss Baker gave her services for months 
without any assurance of compensation. 
At the monthly meetings of the Boston 
Woman Suffrage League she was sure to 
be present, willing to undertake any labor 
for the cause, even at personal loss and in- 
convenience. At an age when activity is 
nv longer sought for its own sake, and 
‘*the grasshopper is a burden,’’ Miss Baker 
accepted fatigue so cheerfully that no one 
ever thought of heras old. In spirit she 
was always young. H. B. B. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. Oscar Wilde is editing a new maga- 
zine for English ladies—The Woman's 
World, a shilling monthly. 

Postmaster Vilas has decided that fe- 
male clerks may marry and still retain 
their clerkships. A wise and just decision. 

The title of Charles Egbert Craddock’s 
new book, soon to be issued by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., is ‘**The Story of Keedon 
Bluffs.” 

More than 350,000 pages of literature 
have been sold by the Massachusetts 
W.S. A. during the year ending Novem- 
ber 1, 1887. 

Miss Sarah Gage, daughter of our early 
and faithful co-worker, Mrs. Frances D. 
Gage, attended the meeting of the Amer- 
iean Woman Suftrage Association in Phila- 
delphia. Miss Gage is a quiet but earnest 
suffragist. She resides in Vineland, N. J. 

Mrs. Frauces Hodgson Burnett’s new 
story will begin in the Christmas number 
of St. Nicholas. It is called Sara Crewe, 
and it depicts the life of a little girl ina 
London boarding-school. 








The Boston Woman Suffrage’ League 
held its regular meeting at 3 Park Street, 
on the first Monday in November. Mrs. 
Coy was chosen president pro tem., and a 
very pleasant descriptive paper on the 
Provinces of British America was read by 
Miss A. E. Newell. 

Let all our friends notice our offer of the 
WomMAN’s JOURNAL free from now till 
January 1, 1888, and send us the names of 
as many persons as they can who are in- 
terested in woman suffrage, and who 
would be likely to subscribe after a five 
weeks’ trial of the paper. 


Mrs. Livermore received a telegram 
from Rev. Olympia Brown on the evening 
of Judge Winslow’s decision, worded thus - 
‘*We have gained our suit. Glory to God 
in the highest!” It was to help this mat- 
ter that Mrs. Livermore recently spoke for 
three weeks in Wisconsin. It was worth 
while. 


The Auburn Dispatch contains a strong 
article by Mrs. J. Mary Pearson in favor 
of the ballot for women. Mrs. Pearson 
speaks from the point of view of the 
W. C. T. U., in which more and more the 
ballot for women is seen to be necessary 
even for the success of the temperance 
cause. So our numbers increase. 


Temperance circles in Cincinnati are 
greatly stirred over the discovery that 
chapters have been added to the text-books 
in use in the high schools of the city, af- 
firming that the daily drinking of alcohol 
is harmless, and stating that a person 
weighing one hundred and fifty pounds 
can safely use a pint of wine or two pints 
of beer every day. 

Col. Higginson, writing in Harper's 
Bazar of the benefits of the public schools 
where the children of rich and poor meet, 
says: ‘For a young girl who has fancied 
herself to possess great advantages of 
worldly fortune, it is a permanent blessing 
to have been once thoroughly beaten ina 
spelling match by the daughter of the 
family washerwoman.” 

The Amesbury Woman Suffrage League 
has its banner completed. {[t is of garnet 
satin and plush, lettered in white, with its 
name and the motto, ‘‘No Fetters in the 
Bay State.” The quotation is from Whit- 
tier, Amesbury’s honored citizen, and the 
world’s loved poet. Mr. Whittier is a 
member of the League. The banner was 
made by Mrs. Lucy M. Titus. 

Sixty-five women voted upon election- 
day in Oberlin, O., as a public protest 
against their disfranchised condition. Mrs. 
A. L. Webster says, in the Oberlin Times: 
“This is no meaningless farce or empty 
sham; we design it as an object lesson 
founded upon the eternal laws of justice 
and equality. He that runneth may read: 
‘Taxation without representation is tyran- 
ny.’ ” 

In support of scientific temperance in- 
struction in the public schools, Dr. Dor- 
chester, A. H. Plumb and Joseph Cook 
call attention in a letter to an eftort of the 
liquor-dealers to nullify the law by intro- 
ducing text-books which practically en- 
courage moderate drinking, and in some 
cases positively commend it. The introduc- 
tion of these objectionable books is accom- 
panied by charges that Mrs. Hunt and the 
W. C.'T. U. are in league with a school- 
book ring—charges wholly false and un- 
founded. 

The inspectors of election at Racine, 
Wis., refused the votes of women. ‘lhe 
suffragists brought suit. The State Asso- 
ciation, at its annual meeting, pledged the 
united support of the suffragists of Wis- 
consin to prosecute the suit until an au- 
thoritative legal decision is secured in re- 
gard to the rights of women under the 
school law. At Evansville the women 
turned out to secure their choice for libra- 
rian. At Eau Claire women were in the 
majority, and, in District No. 2, elected 
Miss Annette J. Shaw treasurer. At 
Waukesha there were a large number of 
women, who in one or two cases, cast the 
deciding vote. At Juda thirty-four women 
east their first votes. At Darlington fifty 
women were at the polls. The voting 
wowen in the towns seemed quite general. 
A number of women clerks were chosen. 
Woma..’s Standard. 

The annual meeting of the Iowa W. C. 
T. U. was very interesting. Mrs. M. C. 
Callanan, superintendent of franchise, re- 
ferred to the fact that a year ago the su- 
perintendent of that department, recom- 
mended ‘that we inaugurate special efforts 
to secure the franchise for women, and 
continue these efforts until we are success- 
ful.” This report and the recommenda- 
tion were adopted with only two dissent- 
ing votes. These special "efforts this year 
have consisted of meetings, lectures, peti- 
tions and the distribution of suffrage liter- 
ature. Mrs. Callanan said: ‘It is begin- 
ning to be a recognized fact that the work 
of the White Cross, and that for social 
purity, would be immeasurably advanced 
by success in this department.” At the 
conclusion of Mrs. Callanan’s report, Mrs. 
Zerelda G. Wallace rose and said: “I con- 
gratulate the ladies of this convention on 








having so efficient a superintendent of 
franchise.” 

The WOMAN’s JOURNAL noted the fact 
that the Working-Women’s Union was go- 
ing to make workingmen’s aprons for the 
Woman Suffrage Bazaar, to lure the breth- 
ren in, on the ground that ‘it is only use- 
ful articles, not flummery, that these prac- 
tical men will want.”” Whereupon Frank 
Foster’s Labor Leader says: **Do not make 
a mistake, sisters. Your so-called ‘prac- 
tical men’ will be much more forcibly 
‘lured’ by a pair of blue eyes with golden 
‘flummery’ above them than by all the 
workingmen’s aprons made since the first 
master mason wore his at the erection of 
King Solomon's Temple. Have the good 
sisters of the Working-Women’s Union put 
on their frills and best bibs and tuckers, 
and we will all be there to see—and buy— 
flummery.”’ No doabt the blue eyes and 
golden hair will be there in full force; but 
they will only try to allure the brethren to 
invest in useful things. That is the woman 
suffrage idea—woman’s influence exerted 
in a right direction. 
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Tue celebrated Kahler-shaped boots tor women 
can now be found at Thayer, McNeil & Hodg- 
kins, 47 Temple Place. Many people in Boston 
and vicinity will be glad to hear this. They are 
extremely sensible and comfortable in shape, and 
no doubt will have a large sale in Boston. 





Vil WEIGH > 


CROVAL Rewite 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition with the multitude of low-test, short- 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold only 
in cans. Royat BakinGc Powpers Co., 106 
Wall Street, New York. 





SPITZ BROS. & MORK. 


Tis 


‘Little Inverness” 


CAPE OVERCOATS 


For Boys, 
$9.00, $10.00 AND $12.00, 


The ‘‘Little Inverness,” our winter cape 
overcoat for boys (ages 4 to 18 years), 
are made from heavy Scotch fabrics, lined 
with all-wool cassimeres, cut long, with 
deep capes, thoroughly made and trimmed, 
and are stylish and serviceable over-gar- 
ments for winter wear. 


BOYS’ REEFERS, 


In Blue Ohinchillas and Scotch Oassi- 
meres, trimmed with warm woollen lining, 


$6.00 AND $8.00. 


Extreme care has been taken to manu- 
facture only such goods as will prove 
durable and emsieediie, and parents will 
appreciate our large assortment of Boys’ 
and Ohildren’s Garments, carefully and 
reliably made, at extremely low prices. 


SPITZ BROS. & MORK, 


Manufacturers, Wholesalers and Retailers, 


508 Washington Street, 
_§ BEDFORD STREET. 

















FURNISHING GOODS 


DEPARTMENT. 


CUSTOM-MADE SHIRTS. 


ENTLEMEN who appreciate the comfort of 
PERFECT FITTING SHIRTS are reminded 
that we employ a special force of cutters and 
makers and use only carefully selected material. 
Thorough workmanship and correct patterns 
guaranteed. For Evening parties we have the 
latest designs. Prices reasonable for the best pro- 
duction. 





IN FULL STOCK FOR COOL WEATHER. 


Ww* offer Allen Solly & Co.'s best grade of 
Hosiery and Underwear; Shetland Scotch 
Wool ditto; and fine lines of Domestic Underwear. 
Also Street, Coaching and Dress Gloves, from 
Fisk, Clark & Flage, and Fownes Bres, 

Dressing Gowns, Cardigan Jackets, Bath Wraps. 
Pajamas—in variety. 

(in Stock at ail times.) Tailor-made Flannel 
Shirts,in gray, brown, blue or white—for tourists 
and travellers. Our own make. 

Neck wear and Linen wear in ull the best styles. 

The Roman Collar and Rabat for the Catholic 
clergy 

In addition to the above we carry everything else 
that belongs to a first-class Furnishing Gods 
store at this season of the year. 





Macullar, Parker & Company, 


400 WASHINGTON STREET. 


1888. 


Harper’s Magazine. 


ILLUSTRATED. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE is an organ of progressive . 


thought and movement in every department of life. 
Besides other attractions, it will contain, during the 
coming year, important articles, superbly illustrated, 
on the Great West; articles on American and foreign 
industry; beautifully illustrated papers on Scotland‘ 
Norway, Switzerland, Algiers and the West Indies; 
new novels by WILLIAM BLACK and W. D. How- 
ELLS; noveleites, each complete in a single number, 
by Henry JAMEs, LaFcaDIo HEARN, and AMELIE 
RIVES; short stories by Miss WOOLSON and other 
popular writers; and illustrated papers of epecial 
artistic and literary interest. The Editorial Depart- 
ments are conducted by GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, and CHARLES DUDLEY 
WARNER. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE,......0.csecc:cecees $4.00 
HARPER'S WEREERLY .cccccccces covccocosee 4.00 
HARPER'S BAZAReccccocccccccvcccccccccses 4.00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE..........00s0 2.00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico 





The volumes of the MAGAZINE begin with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. 
When no time is specified, subscriptions will begin 
with the Number current at time of receipt of order. 

Bound Volumes of HARPER’S MAGAZINE, for three 
years back, in neat cloth binding, will be sent by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of $3.00 per volume. Cloth 
Cases, for binding, 50 cents each—by mail, postpaid- 

Index to HARPER’S MAGAZINE, Alphabetical, 
Analytical, and Classified, for Volumes 1 to 70, inclu. 
sive, from June, 1850, to June, 1885, one vol., 8vo, 
Cloth, $4.00. 

Remittances should be made by Post-office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement 
without the express order of HARPER & BROTHERS. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





SEVENTH WEEK. 
Crowded Day and Evening. 


MECHANICS 
FAIR. 


Sixteenth Triennial Exhibition. 





MASS. CHAR. MECH. ASSO., 
Huntington Ave., Boston, 
NOW OPEN. 


Admission, . «. 25 Cents. 





Afternoon and Evening Concerts, 
SALEM CADET BAND 


AND 


Grand Centennial ORGAN CONCERTS, 





Our. Message. 


Official Organ of the Massachusetts W.C.T.U. 
Published Monthly at 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
MISS E. P. GORDON, Zditor, 
MRS. E. M. EVERETT, Associate Editor. 


TERMS: 
, ear, 25 cents. 
Any one pF. ord list of ten “new subscribers will 
receive the paper for one year free of charge. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
THE PLEADER. 
BY MARGARET B. HARVEY. 


Her lip was as red as the heart of a cedar, 
Her hair was as brown as the floss on its bark; 
As straight as its column, she stood there a pleader, 
Her eyes like its berries, so blue was their dark. — 


HER PLEA. 


O man on the judgment-seat} are you my brother? 
Think you that your judgment of women sufficed? 

The Potter should judge, not one vessel another ; 
You sit in the place we would fain keep for Christ! 


You say that your verdict was only half-hearted— 
A woman dictated, or else you would lean. 

The sun strikes a plum on one side, though it started 
To purple the other, and hence all is green! 


The truth may have ripened your heart in a fashion; 
Alas, that a woman should shadow and chill! 

Bat still, of all women she needs our compassion; 
Her blind love would nerve you her sisters to kill. 


She thinks we would tear her away from the shelter 
Of your loving bosom, and throw her alone 

Upon the high road to be trampled, and welter 
In blood from her heart, on a bed of cold stone. 


She thinks we despise silken garments and couches, 
Would arm every woman with pickaxe and sword 
Would turn homes to lairs, where the fierce tiger 
crouches, 
And scorn holy love, while defying the Lord. 


We pity, not blame, so distorted a vision; 
But man, you knew better—or could if you tried. 
You well know the world as do I; your decision 
Should echo all women, not one called your bride. 


Ah! little she knows how, with heartache and 
wonder, 
We see homeless women, as tender as she: 
Men’s horses must gallop; if women fall under, 
With whom rests the blame? with your wife, yous 
or me? 


At least I am clear of the blood of my sisters. 
To raise them i seek to their true angel-heights; 
But ah! your wife scorns me, in language that 
blisters, 
While you fling cheap wit about “‘women” and 
**rights.”” 


She thinks, so do you in a sense, what for ages 
The world has repeated must surely be true; 
But scientists daily with long-buried sages 
Are warring, and proving how little these knew. 


You both think a rose must bear thorns; every 
mention 
Of roses, with sermon and song has agreed: 
Suppose I should tell you the tale’s an invention? 
The botanist gives to such rubbish no heed! 


The thorn’s but a prickle, not reaching the liber; 
The wood’s all unmarred, as a womanly soul, 
Despite a few freaks in its outermost fibre, 
The same that, developed, crowns crimson the 
whole. 


Forget, then, your custom, your law, your tradition; 
Their wisdom is doubtful, their truth but a guess; 

Their judgment of women is half superstition; 
Your conscience, awakened, must frankly say, yes! 


But not so your wife’s; she your verdict rehearses, 
And what you transmit, she receives as her light; 
A second refraction the color reverses, 
And, bending your rays, she can make her own 
white! 


What wonder if men are deceived by the splendor, 
And think her white light is the pure light of 
truth? 
“Why, beautiful women, soft, gentle and tender, 
Can need no more rights, with their charms and 
their youth! 


“The queens should be still, as of old time, defended, 
And knights should be ready to die at their call!’’ 

But how many maidens these same queens attended? 
Or how many peasant wives suffered in thrall? 


What knew they of ease, save as, gratefully taking, 
They ate such few crumbs as their betters might 
dole? 
I speak for such women; they daily are waking 
To find they are queens, or like queens, have a 
soul. 


A queen of old time was revered and protected, 
Yet she, too, could battle in hour of sore need; 

Yes, conquer and reign, and be no less respected; 
She still was a queen, though a hero’s her deed! 


How dare you, then, say, quoting history’s pages, 
That women not royal, who battle to-day, 

Their foe ancient dogma, or else modern wages, 
Have thrown all their glory as women a way? 


No woman with home on her back, like a turtle, 
Nor already mated, like polyp, is born; 

An orchid or rose is but possibly fertile, 
Yet blends in its bloom all the splendors of morn. 


A bur, armed with hooks, can insure propagation, 
Yet what is it still, but an ill-scented bane? 
Patricians in being wait God’s ordination, 
And possible failure gives triumph in gain. 


All women are queens, all are orchids and roses, 
With glory intrinsic, which nothing can blur, 
Environment be what it will! (Fact opposes 
A theory? Often; but none need be bur!) 


**All women are queens, yet for worldly professions,” 
You cry, “they would barter their place on the 
throne!" 
But think of a queen, robbed of all her possessions; 
Shall she not do battle, recover her own? 


A queen of old time might contend for a city, 
Made hers by a gift from her father of earth; 
Shall our queens be looked on as objects of pity 
For claiming the freedom God gave with their 
birth? 


Which wealth is the richer—books, arts, right of 
choosing, 
Or castles and armies, command o’er the whole? 
Which deed is the one you would suffer by losing, 
The one writ on parchment, the one in your soul? 


The queens of old time, then, for wealth voted lesser, 
Might battle, both you and your wife would imply ; 

Yet ours must leave richer, to every transgressor, 
Because it is modest to starve and to die! 


You laugh; ad absurdum, you see, I am reaching ; 
Yet, just in that soil is a great, hidden root; 

Four decades ago, that was serious teaching— 
What wonder there sprang a revolt-budding shoot? 


A giant in leaves is still young, years uncounted— 
At forty, our sapling’s a vigorous tree. 
Like you, many laugh, on the judgment - seat 
mounted ; 
: Then wonder, the goodly proportions to see. 


Four decades—all blossoms and fruits whatsoever, 
Since gathered by women, were borne on its 
boughs ; 
But many took blindly, from whence knowing never, 
Reviling the few who would gratitude rouse. 





The old right to teach, and the new right of voting, 
Are like as two cherries, in growth and in source; 

Your wife thinks the second destruction promoting, 
But looks on the first as a matter of course. 


Her grandmother thought it a part of man’s mission 
That only seems right which we often have seen; 
All fruits unfamiliar we view with suspicion ; 
We know a red cherry, not always a green, 


The woman who once would have ploughed as a 
peasant, 
Or spun as a maiden in hall of a queen, 
Enjoys her red cherry, the fruit of the present, 
Nor thinks of the past’s or the future’s as green. 


The cherry, now red, is diploma, or carriage, 
Or medal, or parchment, or palette, or gold; 

But once there was only one cherry—’twas marriage, 
One no less a cherry if honor were sold. 


More cherries we want, so that women atill needing, 
May never be tempted their garments to soil; 
The red in a cherry may stop a heart’s bleeding— 
The homeless earn homes and reward for their 
toil. 


But what of those women, with riches redundant, 
Whose homes and whose loves are their daily 
delight? 
Can they tell us which of their cherries abundant 
Is theirs by a favor, and which by a right? 


The favor may fail, and the right be found wanting; 
To-morrow, these queens may be forced to the 
ranks; 
With them we would substitute hope for a haunting, 
Not flinching if ridicule meets us for thanks. 


The gulf just below them we daily are filling; 
Their fall will be shorter, if needs be they fall; 
And those who would once in the depths to their 
killing 
Have sunk, are now mounting, with helping for 
all. 


The way may be rocky, but still not so dreary, 
When flowers from the summit may drop to the 
touch ; 
And those who must leave it need seldom feel weary ; 
Those never attaining have not missed too much. 


Now, man, to this last you agree; it is merely 
The old Golden Rule put in practice, you say: 

But never that rule has been followed as clearly 
As written; perhaps we are nearing the day. 


The Church is divided; men use the Epistles 
And Peter and Paul to kill Gospel and Christ. 

No wonder the world still for figs gives but thistles, 
Says thistles for women have always sufficed! 


No woman is safe from a thistle; not princess 
Nor servant, in heathen or civilized land; 
Though not one in thousands cries out, even winces, 
Nor shows the red marks in her palm-punctured 
hand. 


These thistles are relics of law’s early fictions, 
Like witch, out of date as a ducking-stool now; 
When women are queens, they can bear no restric- 
tions 
Intended for chattels, with distaff and plough. 


Apostles and martyrs—men, women—are weeding 
And clearing out thistles; but who understands 
Which thistle hurts most any woman ?—still bleed- 

ing, 
None better can weed for herself than her hands. 


Perhaps¢ehe enjoys her own garden and flowers; 
But what if the world’s weedy common outside 

Sends over the pales impish thistles in showers? 
For one that she kills, fifty grow and abide. 


Imagine her wringing her hands, feebly wailing, 
“My sphere is my garden; if thistles do grow, 

It must be God’s will; if they’re outside the paling, 
It’s very unwomanly even to know!” 


Her mother did this; she will not! She has started 
To weed on the common, kill out branch and root, 
And thus save her garden. That man’s demon- 
hearted, 
Who, seeing and knowing, would dare laugh and 
hoot! 


Are men demon-hearted? Oh,no! From creation 
Till now, few such beings the world ever saw; 
But still, we fall short in our civilization, 
As long as one woman may suffer by law! 


You grant, in the abstract, our claim is well-founded, 
That learning, and suffrage, and office and wealth, 
Arts, trades, living wages, and freedom unbounded 
Are woman’s by right—but you croak about health! 


But were you so anxious when women did battle 
With needle and tub, against famine and shame? 
And were you so anxious when women were cattle, 

Bore children in droves, for their keep and a name? 


You feel yourself vanquished; yet, faintly resisting, 
You rake up old platitudes buried for years; 

Bare bones cannot stand—but if still you’re insisting, 
I’ll bury them all, and thus quiet your fears. 


“The brain will kill heart,” and, ‘‘A woman be man- 
nish,”’ 
And all the cursed breed of that devil-born ilk!— 
As well say the right hand the left hand would ban- 
ish, 
Or worms bear our fleece, and the sheep give our 
silk! 


“But a man is superior.” How? He is bested 
By plainest of women, in beauty and grace ; 

His rise from the brute to the angel’s arrested— 
His breast is ungrown, and the hair’s on his face! 


In morals and intellect, doubts must be haunting 
My lord as to whether his boasting has paid; 

It physical strength is the ground of his vaunting, 
Himself he must bow to machines he has made! 


The bones are put back, and their graves have ceased 
yawning; 
Forever they’re buried, and out of the way. 
Grant woman her claims! the millennial dawning 
Must follow as surely as night dies in day. 


With love pure as gems, free as air education, 
Those beasts, Want and Sin, will spoil Eden no 
more, 
And beauty and plenty will bloom; arbitration 
Will quench all the fires ever kindled by war. 


You’re down from the judgment-seat, nobly con- 
fessing 
How deeply you erred—and your wife clasps my 
hand! 
Your hearts are both won—yet you’ve prayed, never 
guessing, 
For just what I hope for—but hence, understand! 


Suppose you have loved the old order too dearly? 
Is God’s will on earth as in heaven yet done? 
We pray for “Thy kingdom”—Ak! now you see 
clearly! 
Tis coming; not yet is it here, even won! 


We'll hasten the kingdom, bring harmony nearer, 
When earth as the bass shall with heaven accord, 

Each soul sing its note, man’s or woman’s no dearer, 
And all swell the anthem evoked by the Lord! 





WOMEN’S SPEAH. 


One bright, beautifal day, I had got my 
mornin’s work all done up, and had sot 
down to double some carpet yarn, and Jo- 
siah sot behind the stove, blackin’ his 
boots, when Betsy Bobbet come in fora 
mornin’s call, Says she: 

‘*T saw you was not down to the lecture 
night before last, Josiah Allen’s wife. I 
was sorry that I attended to it, but my 
uncle’s people where I was visitin’ went, 
and sol went with them. ButI did not 
like it; I do not believe in wimmin’s hav- 
in’ any rights. I think it is real bold and 
unwomanly in her to want any rights. I 
think it is not her speah. I do not believe 
wimmen ought to vote.” 

“Nor I nuther,” says Josiah. ‘She 
haint got the rekrisite strength to vote, 
she is too fraguile.” 

Jest at this minute the boy that draws 
the milk came along, and Josiah, says he 
to me, ‘I amin my stockin’ feet, Saman- 
tha, can’t you jest step out and help 
Thomas Jefferson on with the can?” 

Says I, “If Iam too fraguile to handle 
a paper vote, Josiah Allen, lam too fra- 
guile to lift 100 and 50 pounds of milk.” 

He dida’t say nothin’, but he slipped on 
his rubbers and started out, and Betsey 
Bobbet resumed: “It is so revoltin’ to fe- 
male delicacy to go to the polls and vote. 
Most all of the female ladies that revolve 
around in the high circles of Jonesville 
aristocracy agree with me in thinkin’ it is 
real revoltin’ to female delicacy to vote.” 

‘Female delicacy!” says I, in a austeer 
tone. ‘Is female delicacy a plant that 
withers in the shadder of the pole, but 
flourishes in every other condition only in 
the shadder of the pole?” Says I inatone 
of witherin’ scorn: “female delicacy 
flourishes in a ballroom, where these sen- 
sitive creeters, with dresses on low in the 
neck, will waltz all night with strange 
men’s arms round their waists.” Says I, 
‘*You have as good as throwed it in my 
face, Betsey Bobbet, that I haint a modest 
woman, or I would be afraid to go and 
vote; but you ketch me with a low neck 
dress on, Betsey Bobbet, and you will 
ketch me on my way to the asylum.” 

“You are gettin’ excited, Samantha,” 
says Josiah. 

“You jest keep blackin’ your boots, 
Josiah Allen; I haint a-talkin’ to you. 
Betsey, is it any worse for a female 
woman to dress herself in a mudest and 
Christian manner, with a braige veil over 
her face, and walk decently to the pole 
and lay her vote on it, than to be intro- 
duced to a man who for all you know 
may be a retired pirate, and have him 
walk up and hug you by the hour, to the 
music of a fiddle and a base violin?” 

**But if you vote, you have got to go 
before a board of men, and how tryin’ to 
delicacy that would be!” 

‘I went before a board of men when I 
joined the meetin’-house, and when I got 
the premium for my rag-carpet, and [ still 
live and call myself a respectable charac- 
ter. But,” says I, in a vein of uncon- 
cealed sarcasm, ‘“‘if these delicate ball 
characters are too modest to go in broad 
daylight armed with a umbrell before a 
venerable man settin’ on a board, let ’em 
have a good old female board to take their 
votes.” 

‘*Would it be lawful to havea female 
board ?” says Betsey. 

‘*Women can be boards at charity schools 
—poor little paupers, pretty hard boards 
they find ‘em sometimes—and they can be 
boards at fairs and hospitals and peniten- 
tiaries and picnics and African missions, 
and would it be any worse to be a board 
before these delicate women?” says I, 
almost carried away with enthusiasm, ‘*I 
would be a board myself.” 


‘*Yes, you would make a pretty board,” 
says Josiah. ‘“‘You would make quite a 
pile of lumber.” I paid no attention to 
his sarkastic remark, and Betsey went on. 

“It would be such public business, Jo- 
siah Allen’s wife, for a woman to receive 
votes.” 

“IT don’t know as it would be any more 
public business than to sell Episcopal pin- 
cushions, Methodist I scream, or Baptist 
watermelons, by the hour to a permiscuus 
crowd.” 

“But,” says Betsey, “it would devour 
too much of a female’s time. She would 
not have time to vote and perform the 
other duties that are incumbient upon 
her.” 

Says I, ‘‘Wimmen find time for their 
everlastin’ tattin’ and croshain’. They 
find plenty of time for their mats and their 
tidies, their feather-flowers and bead- 
flowers and hair-flowers and burr-flowers 
and oriental paintin’s and Grecian paint- 
in’s and face paintin’s. They spend more 
time a-frizzin’ their front hair than they 
would to learn the whole Constitution by 
heart ; and if they get a new dress, they find 
plenty of time to cut it all up into strips, 
jest to pucker it up and set it on again. 
They can dress up in their best and 
patrol the streets as regular as a watch- 
man, and lean over the counter in dry- 





goods stores till they know every nail in 
*em by heart. ‘hey find plenty of time for 
all this, and to go to all the parties they 
can hear of, and theatres and concerts and 
shows of all kinds, and to flirt, and to 
cover their faces with their fans and gig- 
gle; but when it comes to an act as sim- 
ple and short as putting a letter into the 
post-office, they are dreadful short on it 
for time.” 

But says Betsey, ‘“The study that would 
be inevitable on a female in ordeh to make 
her vote intelligably, would it not be too 
wearing on her?” 

“No! not a single bit. Sposen these 
soft, fashionable wimmen should read a 
little about the nation she lives in, and the 
laws that protects her if she keeps ’em, 
and hangs and imprisons her if she breaks 
’em? I don’t know but it would be as good 
for her as to pore over novels all day long,” 
saysI. ‘*These very wimmen that think 
the President’s bureau is a chest of draw- 
ers where he keeps his fine shirts, and the 
tariff is a wild horse the senators keep to 
ride out on,—these very wimmen that can’t 
find time to read the Constitution, let em 
get on to the track of a love-sick hero and 
a swoonin’ heroine, and they will wade 
through half a dozen volumes but what 
they will foller ’em clear to Finis to see 
’em married there.” Says 1, warmin’ with 
my subject, ‘*Let there be a young woman 
hid in a certain hole, guarded by 100 
and 10 pirates, and a young man tryin’ 
to get to her, though at present layin’ 
heavily chained in a underground dun- 
geon with his rival settin’ on his back, 
what does a woman care for time or treas- 
ure, till she sees the pirates all killed off 
with one double revolver, and the young 
woman lifted out, swoonin’ but happy, by 
the brave hero? 

‘*But if women don’t read about the laws, 
they’ll know as much as some other folks 
do. I have seen men voters,” says I, and 
I cast a stern glance on to Josiah as I 
spoke, ‘*whose study into national affairs 
didn’t wear on ’em enough to kill ’em at 
all.” Josiah quailed a very little as I said 
this, and I continued on— ‘I have seen 
Irish voters, whose intellects wasn’t tire- 
some to carry round, and whose knowl- 
edge concernin’ public affairs wasn’t so 
good as it was about rum, and who would 
sell their votes for a drink of whiskey, and 
keep it up all day, votin’ and drinkin’ and 
then drinkin’ and votin’, and I guess 
women won’t do any worse.” 

Betsey almost quailed before my lofty 
glance and voice, but continued on, cleav- 
in’ to the subject: ‘*‘How awful and re- 
voltin’ it would sound to hear the fair and 
softer sex talkin’ about tariffs and caurk- 
usses !”” 

“*T don’t know,” says I, ‘“‘but I had as 
lieves hear ’em talk about caurkusses, as to 
hear ’em backbitin’ their neighbors and 
tearin’ the charicters of other women into 
bits, or talkin’ about such little things as 
women will. Why, in a small place, a 
woman can’t buy a calico apron without 
the neighborhood holdin’ a inquest over it. 
Some think she ort to have it, some think 
it is extravagant in her, and some think 
the set flower on it is too young for her, 
and then they will all quarrel agin 
whether she ort to make it with a bib or 
not.” Says I, ‘The very reason why men’s 
talk as a general thing 1s nobler than wim- 
men’s is because they have nobler things 
to think about.” SaysI, ‘*Betsey Bobbet, 
when did you ever know a passel of men to 
set down and spend a whole afternoon talk- 
in’ about each other’s vest, and mistrustin’ 
such a feller painted? Fill a woman’s 
mind with big, noble-sized thoughts, and 
she won’t talk such little backbitin’ gossip 
as she does now.” 

‘Josiah Allen’s wife,” says Betsey, ‘I 
shall always say it is not woman’s speah 
to vote.” 

“No,” says Josiah, “it haint. Wimmen 
would vote for the handsomest men, and 
the men that praised their babies; they 
wouldn’t stand up onto principle as men 
do; and then how they would clog up the 
road lection day, tryin’ to get all the news 
they could; wimmen have got such itchin’ 
ears!” 

“Itchin’ ears!” says I. ‘*Principle!” 
says I, in low but awful deep tones of 
voice. ‘Josiah Allen, it seems to me that 
I wouldn’t try to stand up onto principle 
agin, till the pantaloons are wore out that 
you hired a man with to vote your ticket.” 
He begun to look sheepish at once, and I 
continued, in still more awful accents: 
‘Talk about itchin’ ears, Josiah Allen! 
here you have sot all the mornin’ blackin’ 
your boots, you have rubbed them boots 
till you have most rubbed holes through 
*em, jest for an excuse to set here and hear 
me and Betsey Bobbet talk. And it haint 
the first time nuther, for I have known 
you, Josiah Allen, when I have had female 
visitors, to leave your work and come in 
and lay on that lounge behind the stove 
till you was most sweltered, pretendin’ you 
was readin’.” 

“T wuz a readin’,” says Josiah, drawin’ 
on his boots. 

“T have ketched you laughin’ over a fu- 





neral sermon and a President's message. 
What is there highlarious in a funeral ser. 
mon, Josiah Allen? What is there exhij- 
eratin’ in a President’s message ?”’ 

“Wall,” says he, “I guess I'll water the 
steers.” 

“I should think you had better,” says | 
coolly ; and after he went out, Betsey re. 
sumed : 

“Josiah Allen’s wife, I still say it is not 
woman’s speah to vote. Let them take 
heed to these glorious and consoling 
words: . 

“ ‘It is matrimony, it is matrimony, 
That is a woman's speah.’” 

“Shet up about your speahs!” says J, 
gettin’ wore out. “You may sing it, Bet- 
sey Bobbet, and ministers may preach 
about it, and writers may orate about 
it, that it is woman’s only speah to mar- 
ry; but what are you goin’ to do? Are 
you goin’ to compel men to marry all the 
wimmen oft?” says I, with a penetratin’ 
look onto Betsey. 

“T have seen wimmen that was willin’ to 
marry, but the men wasn’t forthcomin’; 
what are they to do?” Says I, in stern 
tones “is a woman to go out into the 
street and collar a man and order him to 
marry her? I’m sick of this talk about its 
bein’ a woman’s only speah to marry. If 
it is a woman’s only speah to marry, the 
Lord will provide her with a man, it stands 
to reason He will. One that will suit her, 
too, one that will come jest as nateral for 
her to leave all the rest of the world and 
foller, as for a sunflower to foller on after 
the sun. One that she seems to belong to, 
jest like North and South America, joined 
by nature unbeknown to them ever sense 
creation. She'll know him if she ever 
sees him, for their two hearts will suit 
each other jest like the two halves of a 
pair of shears. These are the marriages 
that heaven signs the certificates of; and 
this marryin’ for a home, or for fear of 
bein’ called a old maid, is no more mar- 
riage in the sight of God, no more true 
marriage, than the blush of a fashionable 
woman, that is bought for ten cents an 
ounce and carried home in her pocket, is 
true modesty.” 

Here was a pause, during which Betsey 
quailed some, and I then resumed again, 
in the same lofty tones, and I don’t know 
but a little loftier: ‘“There is but one thing 
that makes marriage pure and holy in the 
sight of God.” 

“And what is that?” says Betsey in an 
enquirin’ tone. 

“Love,” says I, in a full, clear tone. 
“Love such as angels feel for one another; 
love such as Samantha Smith felt for Jo- 
siah Allen, though why I loved him, heaven 
knows, I don’t. But I couldn't help it, 
and I would have lived single till them 
days we read of, if I hadn’t. Though for 
what reason I loved him,” I continued 
mewsin’ly, and almost lost in deep retro- 
spectin’, ‘*I don’t know. I don’t believe 
in rehearsin’ privacies and braggin’ about 
such things, but in the name of principle I 
speak. A richer man wanted me at the 
same time, a man that knew half as much 
agin, at least, as Josiah. I no need to have 
wet the ends of my fingers in dishwater if 
I had married the other one, but I couldn’t 
do it. I loved Josiah; though why”— 
and agin I plunged down into deep ab- 
straction as I murmured to myself, 
‘though why I did, I don’t know, 

‘In them days,” says I, risin’ up agin 
out of my revery, ‘‘in them days to come, 
when men and wimmen are independent 
of each other, marriage will be what it 
ought to be, for folks won’t marry unless 
God unites their hearts so close they can’t 
get ’em apart nohow. They won’t be 
tackled together by any old rotten ropes 
of interest and accommodation, that are 
liable to break into pieces at any minute; 
and in them days, the hands of divorce 
writers won’t be so lame as they be now.” 

“I cannot comprehend,” says Betsey, 
“how wimmen’s votin’ will change the 
reprehensible ideah of marryin’ for @ 
home, or for fear of being ridiculed about; 
if it will, I cannot see.” 

““Can’t you see daylight, Betsey Bobbet. 
when the sun is mountin’ up into the clear 
horizon?” says I in a eloquent voice. “It 
stands to reason that a woman won’t mal- 
ry aman she don't love, for a home, if she 
is capable of makin’ one for herself. 
Where’s the disgrace of bein’ a old maid, 
only wimmen are kinder dependent 0 
men, kinder waitin’ to have him ask her 
to marry him, so as to be supported by 
him? Give a woman as many fields t 
work in as men have, and as good wages; 
and let it be thought jest as respectable for 
’em to earn their livin’ as for a man 
and that is enough. Wimmen have a nater- 
al hankerin’ after the good opinion 
admiration of the other sect, but they °4” 
do better without that admiration tha? 
they can without vittles.”’ 

“Yes,” says Betsey, “‘men do admire t 
have wimmen clingin’ to ’em, like a vine 
to a stately tree, and it is indeed a sweet 
view.” 

“So "tis, so tis,” says I. “I never WS 
much of a clinger myself. Still, if f 
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it. And, as I have said, what if a vine 
haingpo tree convenient to cling to? Or 
if sie has, what if the tree she clings to 
happens'to fall, through inherient rotten- 
ness at the core, thunder and lightnin’ or 
etcetery? If the string breaks, what is to 
become of the creeper, if it can’t do noth- 
in’ but creep?’ Says I, “It is all well 
enough for a rich woman to set in a vel- 
vet gown with her feet on the warm hearth 
and wonder what makes the poor drank- 
ard’s wife down in the street shiver. Let 
her be out once with her bare feet in the 
snow, and she'd find out. It haint the 
rich, happy, comfortable clingers I am 
talkin’ in behaf of, but the poor shiverers 
outside who haint nothin’ to cling to.” 
“Women's speah”— began Betsey. 
‘‘Women’s speah!” says: I, interruptin’ 
her in a magestic tone before which Betsey 
quailed imperceptibly, &Women’s sphere 
is where she can do the most good. If 
God had meant that wimmen should be 
nothin’ but men’s shadders, He would 
have made gosts and fantoms of ’em at 
once. But havin’ made ‘em flesh and 
blood, with brains and souls, I believe He 
meant ’em to be used to the best advan- 
tage. And the talk about wimmen havin’ 
to fight, and men wash dishes, if wimmen 
vote, is all sheer nonsense. In the Baptist 
church, where wimmen vote, I don’t see 
as they act different from other wimmen, 
and I don’t see as the Baptist men act any 
more sheepish than common men.” Says 
I, “It is jest as ridiculous to say it would 
make a woman act coarse and rampage 
round, to vote, as to say that kissin’ a 
pretty baby, or lovin’ books and music and 
pictur’s, makes a man a hen-huzzy.” Says 
I, carried away with powerful emotions : 
“You may shet a lion up for years ina 
room full of cambric needles and tattin’- 
shettles, and you can’t get him to do any- 
thing but roar at ’em; it haint a lion’s na- 
ture to do fine sewin’,” says I. ‘And you 
may tie up a old hen as long as you 
please, and you can’t break her of wantin’ 
to make a nest and scratch for her chick- 
ens.” Says I, wavin’ my right hand slow 
and magestically, ‘‘You may want a green 
shade onto the front side of your house, 
and to that end and effect, you may plant 
aacorn, and set out arose-bush; but all 
the legislaters in creation can’t make that 
acorn-tree blow out with red posies, no 
more can they make that rose-bush stand 
up straight as a giant. And their bein’ 
planted by the side of each other, on the 
same ground and watered out of the same 
waterin’ jug, don’t alter their naterral turn. 
They will both help shade the winder, but do 
it in their own way, which is different. 
And men and wimmen votin’ side by side 
would no more aiter their natural disposi- 
tions than singin’ one of Watts’ hymns 
together would. One will sing bass and 
the other air, so long as the werld stands.” 
“Josiah Allen’s wife,” says Betsey, “I 
think your views are uronieous. We can- 
not think alike about clingin’, we also 
differ in our views about caurkusses. 
When I consideh that ’lections and caur- 
kusses come once every yeah, then comes 
home the solemn feelin’, how wearin’ it 
would be for a female to drop all her do- 
mestic labohs and avocations, and be pres- 
ent atthem. Josiah Allen’s wife, let us 
sposen the case; sposen a woman is 
a-washin’ or churnin’ buttah, how could 
she leave this laboh to go and vote?” 
Says I, with so impatient a gesture that 
I broke off a thread and had to tie it on 
agin, ‘*You are goin’ over the same old 
ground agin of a woman’s time.” Says I, 
“Wimmen can drop all their domestic 
labors and go to fairs—town fairs and 
county fairs and State fairs if she can get 
to’em. She will be on the ground in 
time to see the first punkin and bedquilt 
carried on to it, and she will stay to see 
the last horse trot his last trot; she can 
find time for picnics and pleasure exer- 
tions and celebrations and Fourth of July, 
that last all day—and it would take about 


half a minute to vote. But,” says I, in” 


the most grand and noble tone I had used 
et, “men haint took by the coat-collar 
and dragged off to caurkusses and ’lections ; 
they don’t go unless they are a mind to, 
and I don’t suppose wimmen would be 
drove there like a flock of sheep. They 
Wouldn’t want to go, only when some 
Sreat law was up concerning right and 
Wrong, or her own intrinsick interests, as 
givin’ a mother a equal right to ber chil- 
dren, a right she earnt naturally, a deed 
God himself stamped with the great seals 
of fear and agony. Or bein’ taxed with- 
*ut representation, which breaks the old 
Constitution right into in the middle 
‘very time it isdone. Or concernin’ equal 
Pay for equal labor. I s’pose every fe- 
Wale clerk and teacher and operator, who 
have half-starved on about one-third what 








¢ work, would 
soiae tsa tode 
mother a Webi bo etic. 

t ge 


. Poor things! under 
: have enjoyed the right 

sufferin’ ; sposen it lets "em enjoy the 
ght of su a spell. Mebbe they 
would find it as easy if not easier.”—From 
** My Opinions and Betsey Bobbet’s.”’ 











CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
THE NUT-TREE BABIES. 


BY E. CAVAZZA. 





The nut-tree babies, young and small, 
Lay in green cradles, satin lined, 
Rocked lightly by the summer wind; 

No bough did break, no cradle fall,— 

The nut-tree babies, one and all, 

Slept in their cradles peacefully, 
While wood-Joves crooned a lullaby. 


One autumn day the nuts awoke, 
The yellow leaves were strewn about, 
And mischievous Jack Frost was out 
And played those babies such a joke! 
Their cradles with a touch he broke, 
And the brown nut-tree babies fell, 
One with another, all pell-mell. 


But with the coming of the spring, 
When all the earth is green again 
With April sun and April rain, 

We shall behold a curious thing; 

A crowd of saplings in a ring— 
Where every nut fell down will be 
A tiny little sprouting tree. 


Some day the saplings will be grown, 
And on their branches will be seen 
Hundreds of cradles, soft and green, 

Amid the leaves that make their crown, 

For nut-tree babies of their own, 

And winds will rock them low and high 


And ‘wood-doves croon a lullaby. a 
Le 
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BUYING A BABY. 


Howard is a little boy; only six years 
old. He lives with his papa and mamma 
in a village in Michigan. One day he came 
running into the house, calling ‘‘Mamma, 
mamma!” His mother asked him what he 
wanted. 

“I do wish,” said Howard, *‘we could 
buy Mrs. Lamb’s baby. He puts his little 
arms around my neck and hugs me so 
cute!” 

‘Buy Mrs. Lamb’s baby!” exclaimed 
the astonished mother. 

‘*Why, yes,” answered Howard. “I will 
take care of him all the time. We can buy 
his clothes, too; and you won't be bothered 
one bit.” 

“But,” said mamma, ‘Mrs. Lamb will 
charge more for the baby than we are able 
to pay.” 

**T know what we can do,” said Howard. 
‘*We can trade something for him.” 

Mamma laughed, and said: “I don’t 
think of anything I can spare, unless it 
may be the basin of soft soap the soap-man 
left here this morning. But, as Betty is 
counting on that for scouring the kitchen 
floor, you will have to ask her about it.” 

Away went Howard to the kitchen. 

‘Take it along. Oh, law! what a child!” 
said Betty, when Howard made known his 
wish. 

In a few minutes Mrs. Lamb was sur- 
prised, on answering a knock at the back 
door, to find there a small, red-faced boy 
with a large basin of soap. 

**I’ve come to buy your baby and all his 
clothes with this soap,” said the little man. 

As soon as Mrs. Lamb could speak for 
laughing, she said: 

“Do you think 1 would be willing to 
part with my dear little baby boy for a 
basin of soap?” 

“Oh, 1 do want him so much! 
you trade him for something?” 

**Well,” answered Mrs. Lamb, “I might 
trade him for a big boy that I shouldn’t 
have to carry in my arms.” 

“Oh, goody good!” exclaimed the de- 
lighted boy. ‘“‘I’ll trade Fred for him, 
and send him right over when he comes 
from school.” Fred was Howard’s brother. 

‘Take the soap home, and I will put the 
baby in his carriage, and you may come 
back and get him,” said Mrs. Lamb. 

Howard ran home and told his mother 
that he and Mrs. Lamb had made a trade, 
and that he should soon have a nice little 
baby all his own. 

In a short time, Howard appeared at 
the front gate, looking very happy indeed, 
and wheeling the baby carriage. ‘*Mrs. 
Iamb says she will give me the clothes 
when Fred comes. She wants time to 
pick ’em all up,” he explained to his 
mother, who had been ftnqguiring after the 
wardrobe. His mother told him he had 
better amuse baby by wheeling the car- 
riage about the lawn, and then she went 
back to her sewing. 

All went well for atime; but by-and- 
by the baby became tired, and began to 
ery. Howard sang, turned somersaults, 
whistled and played all sorts of pranks, 
but to no avail. The baby only cried the 
louder. He then in despair called his 
mother; but mother was too busy, and 
only reminded him of his promise. It 
was not long before Mrs. Lamb saw a 
tired and disgusted boy enter the gate, 
with her baby screaming at the top of his 


Can't 





voice . . 


“Mrs. Lamb,” said Howard, ‘you 
needn't ‘spect Fred over. I don’t want. to 
keep this baby always. When I do want 
him, [ll borrow him.”—Pacific Rural 
Press. 








Catarrh Cured. 


Catarrh is a very prevalent disease, with 
distressing and offensive symptoms. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla gives ready relief and speedy 
cure, from the fact it acts through the blood, 
and thus reaches every part of the system, 

“I suffered with catarrh fifteen years. Took 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and I am not troubled any 
with catarrh, and my general health is much 
better.” I. W. Lrix1s, Postal Clerk Chicago 
& St. Louis Railroad, 


“T suffered with catarrh 6 or 8 years; tried 
many wonderful cures, inhalers, etc., spend- 
ing nearly one hundred dollars without benefit. 
I tried Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and was greatly 
improved.” M, A. ABBEY, Worcester, Mass, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: 1st, the combination of 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence, 


“ Hood’s Sarsaparilla tones up my system 
purifies my blood, sharpens my appetite, and 
seems to make me over.” J. P. THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 


“Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
is worth its weightin gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Mado 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar. 


ATTENTION SUFFRAGISTS ! 
1. Any person senting us three new sub- 
scribers and twe dollars, for each of them 
for the first year, will receive a copy for 


one year free. How many will avail them- 
selves of this liberal offer? 








2. Any old subscriber may renew his 
subscription by sending us one new sub- 
scriber and four dollars—each additional 
new subscriber one dollar and fifty cents. 
How easily might the friends of Divine 
Justice in civil government double our 
list, and thus enable us to enlarge and 
improve the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, and make 
its weekly visits more and more indispen- 
sable in the Christian and patriotic homes 
of our country. 


3. We will send the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
to ministers of the gospel for one year for 
one dollar and fifty cents, and expect 
them to use their influence among their 
people to increase our list, while we 
furnish the families of their congregations 
with wholesome instruction and a weekly 
feast of fat things. 


4. The WOMAN’s JOURNAL and Union 
Signal, as formeriy, for $3.20 in advance. 

5. Agents are wanted who will devote 
all their time to the work of canvassing 
for the WOMAN’S JOURNAL and to whom a 
liberal compensation will be paid. We 
hope to receive proposals from active gen- 
tlemen and ladies who are desirous to 
be actively employed in some work for 
Woman and by which they may also 
maintain themselves. Is there not such 
a person in every congregation and com- 
munity who will undertake the work? 
Let us hear from you. 

6. Will the Woman Suffrage Societies 
in the field give us the aid which they can 
so easily and efficiently do, by calling 
attention to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL and 
receiving subscriptions. 

7. On New Subscriptions, $1.00 com- 

mission. Subscription and News Agencies 
are not authorized to receive subscriptions 
on any other than our published terms, 
and are never authorized to receive other 
than new subscriptions. 
8. New Subseribers will receive their 
papers promptly after their names and 
subscriptions have been received at this 
office. 

9. Our terms to Reading Rooms of Any 
Association, Corporation, or Literary 
Institution, and to the Suffrage Societies, 
or for use of W. C. T. U.’s are One Dol- 
lar and twenty-five cents per year in ad- 
vance. 

10. Will our friends, when obtaining 
subscriptions for the WOMAN’sS JOURNAL, 
please always state whether the subscriber 
is a New or Old one. Please write Names 
and Places with care. When the paper is 
ordered Discontinued wait a week or two 
for results. 


11. TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS for three 





For Women’s Colleges 


—AND— 


Young Ladies’ Schools and Seminaries. 


Laudamus,. A Hymnal. Compiled by J. R. 
Kendrick, D. D., and F, L. Ritter, Mus. Doc. and 
Director; both of Vassar College. 

Price, Cloth, $1.25; Boards, $1.00, 


The compilers’ aim in this new book has been ‘‘to 
admit only such hymns as approve themselves to a 
fair critical judgment, while they cultivate the spirit 
of devotion.” The tunes are arranged for three part 
singing (female voices), with a base part for the con- 
venience of the organist or pianist; and they com- 
prise the best of those already familiar to American 
congregations, besides a great of fine melo- 
dies $from English, German and other sources. 
“Laudamus” is the most important work of the 
kind yet published, and should be examined by all 
ladies’ schools and seminaries. 


OTHER NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Marchesi’s Method of Singing. By 
Matilde Marchesi. Op. 31. In two parts. Price, 
Part 1, $1,50; Part 2, $1.75. Complete two parts 
in one volume, $3.00. Theoretical and practical, 
Elementary and progressive exercises. Should 
be examined by all teachers of voice culture. 


United Voices. New public school singing- 
book by L.O. Emerson. Price, 50 cts. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


Mrs. E. M. VAN BRONT'S 


Dress Reform 
Parlors, 


39 East 19th Street, 
Between Broadway and Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. City. 


Hygienic and artistic under- 
wear for women and children. 
Sole Agent for the sale of Miss 
©. Bates’, of Boston, Reform 
Garments, Jersey-Fitting Un- 
der garments, in silk, wool, 
merino, different grades, and 
Lisle. A full line of Ferris’ 
celebrated **Common Sense” 











‘. 

Waists, Cordea 
Waists, for all ages, 
“Dress Forms,” 
Stocking Supporters, 
Bosom Supports, 
Abdominal Bandages 
etc., made in the best 
manner of any mate- oO 
rial; “Corsets for 
wanes rieunes,” 
“Corselettes for f= 
Sea-shore Bathers.” P- 4 
All patented novel- 
ties. Send for the @ 
‘* Tilustrated Dress- 
Reform Quarterly.” 
Mailed free. 


Boston Parlors for Dress Reform Goods, 


47 WINTER STREET. 


Dress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


x We wish to call attention to 
“-_ the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
¥) measure in a style peculiar to 
” ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments, 












Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 
send for descriptive catalogue. 
A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


rive FACTS 


REGARDING 


Cactus Balm 


THE 


MODERN MARVEL. 


CURES All manner of Complexion Blemishes, 
such as Pimples, Comecdones, Flesh- 
Wo 









rms, Eczemas, Ringworms, Herpes, Shin 
Tetter, Psoriasis, Salt-Rheum, Blotehes, Suffusions, 
Sallowness, my | —_ 
ar 


Roughness, Dryness, 
Ttehfn . Moth, Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, 
Itch, Bites of insects, Chaps, Gold Sores, etc. 


CURES Dandruff, Heat, Burning and Itching of 
the head; Chronic, Acute or Neura 
Headache; Scald-Head and other Scalp diseases. 


CURES fattsmmations as win s magictouch. 


ARRESTS Fosetiss owas “= tom 
RESTORES Mow Fiatr on'baia Pinces 

As a Dressing for the Hair 
UNSURPASSED i wists, nue, a 


ITS WHOLESOMENESS 33 "c.222"rr2: 


many, of their own volition, use it as a Den 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Mouth. 


THESE ARE FACTS, Frere’, 7ertt 
isfaction of thousands, in all parts of the country. 
Sold by Drugzists, etc., Circulars sent on request. 

SMITH BROS., Props., 49 Washington St., Boston, 


iT as a Toilet nisite 

CACTUS BALM, and ya ky the 

Hair, is eminently delighttul and wholesome, and 

of especial benefit in re soving H he and Ner- 

y oo Female? pains. This I say from person- 
nce. 




















and acqu 
Balm speak of it in terms of unqualified praise. 
SusAN C. VOGL, ( Woman's Journal). 





is on file in Philade 
at the Newspaper 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 








DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Bcston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


ELLEN L. EASTMAN, M. D., 


45 Milford Street, Boston. 
OFFICE HOURS: - = 12—4 P.M. 








‘Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


48 Boylston Street, 


Chrontec diseases a specialty. Also a thoroughly edu- 
cated electrician. Electricity, judiciously applied, is 
one of the best remedial agencies for niany chronic 
diseases, and Dr. Tuck hag used it in her practice very 
successfully for many years. Ladies’ Abdominal Sup- 

rters and Klastic Bauds made to order. Office hours, 

‘om 9 to 4, at except Thursdays. Also evenings 
reserved for outside practice. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE 38th Annual Session opens Oct. 6th. A three 
ears’ graded course is given in Spring and Winter 
erms. For further information address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., Dean, 
N, College Ave, and 21st St., - Philadelphia, Pa, 


“COLLEGE OF . 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instructior 
consists of a three years’ graded course of actic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 








FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures.....+..++eseeeees $ 35.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in AdVaNnce........cccccsecccessess 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....+ssccsesesees 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
GSeOBuatses Fesecccccccsccccecs cocceccccesces 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C, P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass, 


WOMAW’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three years’ course. Lecwures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 
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THE 





OF THE 


NEW EXPONENT 


ts 





PRACTICAL 


AND THE 


BEAUTIFUL 


In womens’ and chil- 
dren’s elothing, con- 
ducted by ANNIE JEN- 
NESS MILLER, and 
ublished monthly by 
he Gallison and Hob- 
ron Co., Br 
way, New York. 


Single copies 15 cts. 





For the Relief and Cure ot 


KCEN I CG Liver Complaints, Bilious- 





ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
LIVE Piles. Any lady can take these, 
as they are not much larger than 

Pl LLS 25 Cents a Box. 
ONGC) Eerie ee: 
NERVE TONIC and 

JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 

405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 

CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 
a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it isnece: , a8 their facilities for leundrying 


sugar pellets, 
WINE OF COCA stimulant. #1 a bottle. 
Ironed to hang ateeeett ont look like new. Address 
Shades and Lace ns have never before 


equalled in this or any other country. 
Sap Telephone number 7232. 





Consumption Surely Cured. 


To the Editor : 

Please inform your readers that I have a posi- 
tive remedy for the above named disease. By its 
timely use thousands of hopeless cases have n 
permanently cured. I shall be glad to send two 
bottles of my remedy Free to any of read- 
ers who have we if they will send me 
their Express and P. O. address. 

T. A. Stocum, M. C., 
181 Pearl St., New York. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


28 AVON STREET. 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cts., 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cts.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cts., 
Soups, Meats, Vegetables, and Maen’ LI &c., ofdelicate 
cooking and serving. All the luxuries and delicacies 
ofthe season cooked to order at very reasonable prices. 
Ample Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 


Wanted 


(4 Agents to Sell 
cg 


the HISTORY of 


Respectfully, 








? BLACK 











months for 50 cents. 


TBE 


Agency of Messra, 
. Our authorized agente 
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The New Orleans Times-Democrat, dis- 
cussing the effort to drive out dime novels 
and replace them with something better, 
says: 

Any one who will take the trouble to 
explore dime and half-dime fiction— 
meaning the ordinary article, and not the 
poisonous stuff printed and circulated sur- 
reptiously—will find that the lessons it in- 
culcates are not in favor of vice. On the 
contrary, the wicked are usually overtaken 
by Nemesis, in the most awful shape. 

ven minor offences are not allowed to 
pass unpunished. When Hunky Billy, the 
“tough,” tries to snatch a kiss from the 
lovely and modest Estella, young Jack 
Dauntless is on the spot in the twinklin 
of an eye; and Billy soon measures his 
length upon the pavement. In fact, the 
titles of these works are their most alarm- 
ing feature,—the ingenious author sum- 
moning alliteration’s artful aid, so that we 
are introduced to ‘The Pinewood Prin- 
cess,” “The Wily Witch’s Ward,” ‘Fan- 
dango Phil: or, The Bantam of Lightning 
Lode,” **The Duke of Dakota: or, Yank 
Yellowbird’s Fiery Gauntlet.” ete. The 
characters, who are invariably addicted 
to ‘tall talk,” frequently address each 
other as ‘‘Monster of wickedness,” or, 
**Vilest of your sex ;” and an indignant fa- 
ther thus harangues the proud dame who 
has ill-treated his daughter: **Woman! 

ou are a fiend in human shape; or, at 
east, you are no lady!" Supremely ridi- 
culous these books are, to any but crude 
intellects; but vicious they are not. 

The ignorant reader seeks in such novels 
something that he does not find in his own 
life; and the great popularity of a certain 
illustrated, sensational *‘story paper” may 
be ascribed to a like cause. The weary 
shop girl, or dressmaker’s assistant, de- 
sires something entirely apart from the 
dull treadmill of her daily duties; she 
wishes to abandon the ribbon counter or 
the intricacies of fitting and draping, and 
to roam, in fancy, through the realins of 
the highest society. Whether or not she 
believes in it implicitly, it is soothing to 
her self-esteem to read of Mamie Maza- 
rene, the beautiful saleslady, who weds a 
duke, and splashes the mud from her 
chariot wheels upon her discomfited ene- 
mies. Absurdly false as these teachings 
may be, can we grudge her one little hour 
of freedom from her unbeautiful sur- 
roundings? The more sophisticated stu- 
dent of literature is chiefly impressed by 
the chronicler’s exceedingly moderate 
ideas of what constitutes wealth and 
splendor. ‘Thus, a millionaire is described 
as “‘lunching luxuriously upon crackers 
and sardines; and a countess, arraying 
herself for a ball, says haughtily to her 
maid: ‘Bring me my robe of pale blue 
nun’s veiling.” 

The same feeling which actuates this 
age in her choice of books, prompts 

er to make a piece of pie, rather than a 
bowl of nourishing soup, the staple of 
_her hastily-snatched midday meal—a 
pathetic longing to have the luxuries of 
life. even if she cannot afford the necessi- 
ties. The very preposterousness of such 
narratives forms their greatest charm, in 
her eyes. ‘The most truthful picture of 
the things she knows, though painted by 
the hand of genius, would have no power 
to thrill her as do these gurgeously im- 
probable tales; and she gloats over them, 
asa child never wearies of being told of 
ogres and fairies and enchanted palaces 
and all that is wonderful and unexplored. 
The most determined enemies of realism— 
however skilfully it is managed — will 
always be those who have to deal with 
sordid realities; and here lies the stum- 
bling-block over which the people who 
wish to provide healthy literature for the 
masses will have many a bad fall. 


ap 
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MY EXPERIENCE IN A NEW YORK 
CAMPAIGN, 


NEw YORK, Nov. 16, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Women who demand suffrage on equal 
terms with men are constantly told that 
the drunkenness, profanity, and general in- 
decency which surround ‘‘polling-places”’ 
render it impossible that any woman could 
cast the ballot and retain her dignity and 
self-respect. In reply we retort that it is 
the duty of all men interested in their 
country’s weal to purify the polling- 
places and render them fit to be entered by 
the mothers and wives of the nation. Re- 
cent experience teaches me that, even un- 
der the present system, a woman may with 
entire safety enter a polling booth, and, if 
so allowed by law, there drop the ballot 
into the box. 

An election has just taken place in New 
York City and State, during which party 
spirit ran high, and bribery and corruption 
reigned paramount; through it I have 
fought side by side with the men of the 
party to which I belong. I have can- 
vassed for votes in all quarters of the city, 
and have addressed on an average three 
meetings each night, in the majority of 
which I spoke from a bench in the open 
air. In short, I have done all that a man 
could do in an clection campaign, with the 
exception of smoking cigars and casting 
the ballot. The one | would not do; the 
other I should not be allowed to do. Every- 
where I was treated with as much respect 
and listened to with as much attention as 
if I were speaking in a parlor meeting of 
woman suffragists. ‘The chairman gener- 
ally alluded to the new departure in poli- 
tics which brought women to the front. 
This gave me the opportunity to work in 
the thin edge of the woman suffrage ques- 
tion, and to show the equal interest women 
have with men as to the government of the 








country. It was extremely satisfactory to 
find how emphatically the audiences, in 
many cases entirely composed of men, en- 
dorsed my opinions by applauding ex- 
clamations of ‘That is true.” 

On election-day, accompanied by a 
friend, [ visited many of the polling- 
places, and entered two booths to watch 
the progress of events there. In our en- 
tire tour, which lasted from 9 A. M. until 
3.55 P. M., we were as much unmulested 
as if we were going shopping. In many 
places when I wus speaking to the men 
who represented the ‘United Labor,’ 
party, others, representatives of Republic- 
ans and Democrats, would gather around 
to hear what I said. But they made no 
remarks, at least while | was within ear- 
shot. I feel, indeed, much encouraged to 
see the progress made by the woman’s 
movement, as well as to hear so many 
thoughtful men of all parties declare that, 
“on the giving of the right of suffrage to 
women depends the purification of our gov- 
ernments of city, State and nation.” 

MARGUERITE MOORE. 





oOo 


A WORD OF CRITICISM. 


Our friend, Oliver Johnson, writes as 
follows: 

Editors Woman's Journal : 

I do not remember that even once, in all 
the former years of its existence, have I 
found occasion to dissent from any resolu- 
tion adopted by the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association. Its action upon the 
various topics which from time to time 
have claimed its attention, has heretofore 
seemed to me eminently wise and timely, 
and I think the resolutions it has adopted, 
if grouped together in one publication, 
would be found to embody sound doctrine 
with very little alloy. But some of the 
resolutions adopted last week in Philadel- 
phia seem to me open to criticism, in that 
they appear to confound woman’s natural 
and moral right to the ballot with her con- 
stitutional and legal right to the same, and 
to make an admission in respect to the 
former, which truth does not warrant. 
Let me call attention to this: 

Resolved, ‘‘That no citizen or class of citizens 
of mature age and sound mind, riot convicted of 
crime, can be rightfully disfranchised, unless by 
an express constitutional provision, adopted by 
the votes of the whole people, men and women.” 


Here itis plainly implied that a constitu- 
tional provision disfranchising women, if 
adopted by a majority of male and female 
voters, however small, would “rightfully” 
deprive woman of the ballot. I deny the 
doctrine. ‘That she would be thus consti- 
tutionally and legally disfranchised I ad- 
mit; but she would not be thereby “‘right- 
fully” excluded. 

Such a provision. on moral grounds, 
would be grossly unjust, and it would be 
our duty to protest against it and to over- 
throw it as speedily as possible. Women 
have no more right than men to disfran- 
chise women, and the supposed provision 
would be just as immoral and unjust as if 
passed by men alone. ‘To assert the con- 
trary is to assume for woman a monopoly 
of wrong-doing as respects her own sex. 
To disfranchise even one woman, innocent 
of crime, by ever so large a majority of 
her own sex, is an outrage upon justice. 
It makes not a particle of difference 
whether women are disfranchised by 
name, or by a definition of the right of 
suffrage which confines that right to men 
and-is necessarily exclusive in its terms. 
Neither the moral nor the legal exclusion 
is in the least affected by any difference in 
the mode of its accomplishment. If you 
send a written invitation to men alone to 
visit you in your own house, you just as 
effectually exclude women as if you made 
mention of them in whatsoever terms. 
For years a persistent attempt has been 
made in this State to yet around this plain 
constitutional difficulty. It has cost 
money and time that were needed for 
practical work, and it has not amounted 
to much. Nay, more, it has only served 
to bring the cause into reproach by giving 
occasion for the charge that suffragists— 
women especially—are wanting in whole- 
some common sense, and ready to follow 
any ignis fatuus that may present itself to 
their vision. No one who has not lived in 
this State can be fully aware of the mis- 
chief and confusion wrought by this 
means. OLIVER JOHNSON. 

164 W. 45th Street, New York. 


[The first point made by our friend is 
well taken. No citizen of mature age and 
sound mind, not convicted of crime, can be 
rightfully disfranchised, even by a consti- 
tution adopted by a majority of men and 
women. ‘The apparent incongruity oc- 
curred from the fact that the word “‘right- 
fully” was inserted in committee instead 
of the word “legally” as proposed in the 
original resolution. On the question of 
legality the committee was divided, and 
for the sake of unanimity the word “right- 
fully” was substituted. Of course, the 
last clause of the resolution should have 
been struck out with the word “legally.” 
—Eps. W. J.] 

—_—— _ +o -—_—___ 


LETTER FROM MRS. FOLSOM. 


St. Mary’s, TEx., OcT. 28, 1887. 

The Prohibition Campaign has ab- 
sorbed public attention in such a way that 
it has seemed best for me to keep still dur- 
ing the past year. The temperance men 
carried on the work, asking nothing of 
women but hard work in silenve. They 
openly disclaimed any sympathy with 
woman suffrage. But they will get their 
eyes open after awhile. 

I supposed Mrs. Beauchamp, as represen- 





tative of the American Association in Tex- 
as, could give you the general report. I 
read the doings of the able women every- 
where, and rejoice at the great progress 
made. If some of your force could spend 
a part of this winter in Texas and hold 
some conventions in the larger cities, it 
would be a great help to the cause here. 
I am now down here on a bay of the Gulf, 
and find the climate delightful. We have 
just come, so I think your letter must 
have miscarried. 

With many good wishes for you and 
Mr. Blackwell, and thanks for your un- 
tiring service to the great cause, I am, 

Very cordially, 
MaRIANA T. FoLsom. 


ENCOURAGING SIGNS IN WISCONSIN. 


CALDWELL, Wi1s., OcT. 20, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

[send new subscribers for your paper. 
Many are glad to read but not ready to 
subscribe. But people are waking up toa 
deeper interest in the great question of 
equal sufirage which you so ably defend. 
Albert D. Hager, Secretary of the Chicago 
Historical Society, writes in the Union- 
Signal: 

“Two things have happened, during the 
past few weeks, that give me great hope 
and joy—the appointment of Miss Couzins 
to the office of marshal. and of Miss Wil- 
lard as lay delegate. I may also add the 
kindly allusion to Mrs. Cleveland in the 
papers. Women are fast approaching 
citizenship. You and I will stand upon 
the same level and vote the same ticket. 
pray that I may live to see that day—a 
day when laws will be made and enforced 
which will prohibit drinking and drunken- 
ness, even in a club-house.” 

Mr. Hager has collected and preserved 
data concerning the temperance history, 
now making so rapidly, an example which 
the librarians of all historical societies 
would do well to follow. All papers con- 
cerning the workings of the woman suf- 
frage movement are preserved just as care- 
fully, thus making this library a store- 
house of wealth to the future historian 
upon these great questions. 

LiBBIE C. B. GAULT. 








One Fact 

Is worth a column of rhetoric, said an American 
statesman. It is a fact, established by the testi- 
mony of thousands of people, that Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla does cure scrofula, salt rheum, and other 
diseases or affections arising from impure state 
or low condition of the blood. It also overcomes 
that tired feeling, creates a good appetite, and 
gives strength to every part of the system. Try 
it. 





GENTLEMEN will appreciate the fine goods in 
the furnishing department at Macullar, Parker 
& Co. Ladies will find bere a nice assortment 
of holiday gifts. The custom-made shirts are 
specially guaranteed perfect in fit and comfort. 
Evening dress shirts of the latest designs. 





_“Tr’s only a question of time,” and a short 
time, too, as to when your rheumatism will yield 
to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Try it. 


GENTLEMEN who appreciate well fitting gloves 
should visit “‘The Red Glove,” 53 West Street. 





‘SPECIAL NOTICES. 
New England Women's Club. — Monday 


Nov. 21,4 P.M. Rabbi Solomon Schindler. Sub- 
ject: Present Political Situation of Europe. 





Moral Educational Association.—The second 
of the South End Course of Lectures will be given 
Wednesday, Nov. 23, at 3 P. M., at New South Free 
Church, corner of Camden and Tremont Streets. 
Mrs. Gertrude Hitz Burton will speak upon “The 
Children’s Right.” 





Sunday Notice.—Nov. 20, Woman’s Education- 
al and Industrial Union, 74 Boylston St., at 3 P. M. 
Mrs. M. E. Cheney will speak on the ‘‘Rise and Pro- 
gress of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union.” 
Free to all women. 





Miss Marchand will begin her Lectures in 
GERMAN on Medizwval and Modern Literature at the 
School of Miss Johnson, 18 Newbury St., Novem- 
ber 29, and at the School of Mr. R. Parish, 11 New- 
— St., November 30. Students of German please 
app for these courses as above, or to Miss Brooke 

erford, 101 Pinckney St., or to Mr. Schoenhoff, 144 
Tremont St. Terms, $4 and $6. 








Agents Wanted.—To canvass for a beok of 


—— interest and information for boys. 
Address L. T., WoMaN’s JOURNAL Office. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y¥. 


FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course, 
School of Painting and Music, Asweneniees Obser- 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15, Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 
Teachers. Catalogues sent on application. 

Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 


MISS ANGIE WEBBER, 


Teacher of Elooution and Physical Culture, 
120 Tremont Street, Room 78, 
References—Miss Fanny E. Bruce, principal of the 
Tremont School of Music; C.Wesley Emerson, M.D., 
president of the Monroe College of Oratory. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINAR Yand CONSERVATORY of MUSIO 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with small 
means can, by the‘‘Pzountany Alp System,” gaina 
o7/e giate or musical education. Send for one—FREE 











SHEPARD, 





NORWELL 





& CO. 


INVITE THE PUBLIC T0 COME AND SEE THE 


Improvements 


Now Completed 


That have been 1n progress since early in June. They also wish to publicly thank 
their customers and friends for their FORBEARANCE and generous patronage 
(which has been continuous, exceeding all previous years), even under the unpleas- 
ant circumstances attending such extensive alterations. 

While it would be a pleasant duty to thank our patrons individually for their 


fidelity during all the annoyances of 


rebuilding, we trust the IMPROVED 


FACILITIES, the SPACIOUS ROOMS, the REARRANGEMENT of the FIRST 
and SECOND FLOORS, and the MAGNIFICENT LIGHT—UNEQUALLED IN 
ANY STORE IN THIS COUNTRY,—will be accepted asa proof that it is our 
earnest desire not only to cater to the public by HONEST DEALING, and 
SELLING the best kinds of merchandise at favorable prices, but also to make the 
arrangements of our establishment so convenient and AGREEABLE as to MERIT 


their approval and patronage for future years. 


Come and see us to-morrow. We 


shall offer some unusual attractions in each department. 





SHEPARD, NORWELL & 60, 


WINTER 


STREET. 





HQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants, 






THE 


WUE) within a waist. 


the growing little ones has been given in 6 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 
pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 
that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust support is provided 
In the Open Back Soft 


aists, as made for Children and 


aping the parts,and from the 


MH Infants, particular attention to the physical pocpertiqns and requirements of 





PATENTED, 


PRICES. 

Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones..........s+s++0+« $1.75 
so, * « * Bone Front only.....++++eesses + 2.00 
« 03, “* Laced Back, Boned Front and Back.......... 2.25 
** 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones......... ++ 1,50 
« @i, * ” $6 BeMOcccccccccccccccces + 1.75 
“ 621, Children’s—without Bones......... 75 
* 631, Infants’ bed TTTITITILITI TTT TTT TTT 75 


large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 





DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 

For Children end Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 

Weshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment 

Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 


az One good Agent wanted for every City and 


own in the United States. Address 





GEORGE F 


EDUCATION OF 
Girls and Young Ladies. 





One [great advantage for girls at Chauncy-Hall 
School may be found in the variety of regular 


courses of study. 

Modifications of these regular courses 
allow scholars who are unable to do full work 
(either through delicate health or need of time for 
other things), to select such branches as are best 
fitted for their strength and needs, and to pursue 
them under favorable conditions. 

The girls of the Upper Department have been, for 
several years, under the special care of a cultivated 
and experienced woman. 

Their study-room is but one flight from the street 
and has windows to the east and south, giving sun 
shine throughout school hours. 

The Primary Department is on the ground floor, 
in the same sunny corner. 


No. 259 Boylston St., opposite tne Art Museum. 
HOTEL ATALANTA, 


Asbury Park, N. J. 

The Atalanta is one of the best appointed and 
most pleasantly situated houses on the New Jersey 
coast, with an uninterrupted view of the ocean, also 
of the famous Sunset Lake, backed by the pine- 
crowned Jersey Highlands. Lawn Tennis and Cro- 
quet, and fine sea-bathing facilities. Every arrange- 
ment made for comfort and entertainment. 

Mrs. D. B. STOCKHAM & Co., 
Hotel Atalanta, Asbury Park, N. J. 
Also, 1308 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


House and Church 
DECORATIONS. 


Pressed Climbing Fern 
(Lygodium Palmatum), 
in packages from $1 up, at rate of 
85 PER HUNDRED. 


MAIDENHAIR, STRAIGHT FERNS, SUMACHS, 
AND AUTUMN LEAVES, 


$3 per Hundred Sprays. Mixed Packages, 30 
Sprays for $1, 


Church Decorations at Lower Rates. Specimens of 
each variety Ferns, &c., sent for 50 cents. Address 


MISS KATE E. GRISWOLD, 
P. O. Box 489, Hartford, Conn. 


Scotch Goods. 


We have received our annual importations of 
Scotch Woollens, comprising Ladies’ Shetland 
8 8, Petticoats, Veils and Hap Shawls, Men’s 























CLOVES. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 
“The Red Glove,” 53 West St., 


Has a very choice line of Street, Driving, and Party 
Gloves for gentlemen. 





Jackets, Gloves, Tippets, Helmet Caps and Hoods 
Socks and Long Hose, Plaids, Mauds and Rugs 
Also, the curious Fair Isle Socks and Hose. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS, 


OUTFITTERS, 
HAMILTON PLACE. 





| 





ROS'L & CO., 279 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





| HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0. 


NEW BOO KS. 
Benjamin Franklin. 


Vol. X. of American Men of Letters. By Joun 
Bacuw McMaster, author of “A History of 
the People of the United States.” With a steel 
Portrait. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25; half morocco, 


Bird-Talk. 


By Mrs. A. D. T. Wutrney, author of “Faith 
Gartney’s Girlhood,” etc. With many illus- 
S100. designs. Senare 12mo, tastefully bound, 


“Bird-Talk” .mprises about twenty poems, each 
of w pposed to be uttered by a bird—the 
owl ckadee, the quail, and other familiar 
birds illustrated and bound so attractively a8 
to be ellent gift-L 00k 


Lyrics and Sonnets. 


A new volume of Poems. By Epitn M. THomMAs, 
author of ““A New Year’s Masque,” “The Round 
Year,” etc. 16mo, gilt top, uniform with “A 
New Year’s Masque.” $1.25. 


A beautiful book, containing many of the best 
poems written during the last two years. 


On the Track of Ulysses. 


Together with An Excursion in quest of the 80- 
called Venus of Melos. Two studies in Arch#- 
ology, made during a Cruise among the Gree 
Islands. By Wr1iu1am J. Stiruman. Fully 
illustrated. Royal 8yo. Carefully printed and 


bound, $4.00. A 
Winter. 


Selections from the Journals of Henry D. THO- 
REAU. Uniform with the “erly Spring” and 
“Summer.” 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 





*,*For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, postpatd, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO,, Boston. 





A COURT FOR THE UNREPRESENTED. 


ASemi-monthly Journal published at Chicago, Ul 
the First and Fifteenth of Every Month, 
in the interests of 


WOMAN AND EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 


CAROLINE A. HULING, Editor. 


U its staff of contributors be . 
catherine V Waltey re Elizabeth Bora 
rt, 88 e 
Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler, M. D., Mrs. Ellen Hardin 
Walworth, and others. Address 
THE JUSTITIA PUBLISHING COMPANY 


’ 
51 to 55 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, 1 


DRAWING AN D. PAINTING. 


sTubIO. 20 - Street, Te 














> H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE, BO 


JUSTITIA, . 
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